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The Saint of the Sacred Heart 


A Church without a Sacred Heart statue, Sacred Heart devotions, a 
crowded communion rail on First Fridays would seem very strange indeed. 
But we owe all this, under God, to one girl. In the eyes of the world she 
was a singularly pathetic, ill-treated, sickly little nun, in the sight of 
heaven one of the happiest and most glorious of saints. 


THE NUN 


by Margaret Trouncer 


tells the whole story of her life—and, oddly enough, is the first book to 
do so. Nothing you read this year will impress you so much or stay so 


long in your memory. 


Two More Volumes are Ready in the 
MAKERS OF CHRISTENDOM series: 


THE LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 
by John of Joinville 
Edited and translated by Rene Hague 


An eye-witness account of the warfare in the Holy 
Land. The Crusaders appear to have been less edify- 
ing than we had supposed, and much more human. 
(One of the heartier barons used to fire eggs into Join- 
ville’s tent with a toy catapult.) Generous notes, an 
appendix gives additional material. $3.75 


THE MONGOL MISSION 


The Writings of the Franciscan Missionaries in 
Mongolia and China in the 13th and 14th Centuries. 


Edited and with an Introduction by Christopher Dawson 
Translated by a Nun of Stanbrook Abbey 


The intrepidity of these friars carried them through 
vast and uncharted territories, into the heart of a 
dreaded race and to the court of Mongu Khan him- 
self. Their account of all that they saw is unsurpassed 
for its perceptiveness and clarity. Christopher Daw- 
son’s Introduction gives a survey of the historical 
background enabling any reader to fit the narrative 
into the main events of the period. $4.00 


$3.50 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
by J. B. Morton 


The record of thirty years friendship, through long 
and close companionship, in Sussex and London, at 
sea and abroad. A life-like portrait of Belloc in all his 
brilliance and with all his endearing eccentricities. 
The author is the best-known columnist in London, 
“Beachcomber” of the “Daily Express.” $3.00 


THE FOUNTAIN OF JUSTICE 
by John Wu 


A study in the Natural Law, concerned especially with 
the Common Law, which it traces from its Anglo- 
Saxon origins to its modern American developments; 
fully amplified by cases. Not a book for lawyers only, 
though its author is one of the world’s great lawyers. 

$3.75 


BROTHER NICHOLAS 
by George Lamb 


This fifteenth century Swiss saint was in turn judge, 
soldier and farmer. After twenty years of married life 
(he had ten children) he left home to live as a hermit 
in a woods—a few miles away. His advice averted 
war which had seemed inevitable, and saved Switzer- 
land as the united country we know. Surely a saint 
worth knowing today? $2.50 


Order from any bookstore 


You will find articles on these books, or extracts from them, in Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. 
To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to Michele MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 
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More and More People Will Get 


More and More Use from . 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC for 1956 


Offering such up-to-the-minute 
features as . 


Church Persecution in Argentina 


Eucharistic Congress in 
Rio de Janeiro 


Zoning Laws and Catholic Schools 


And Enduring Information on . 
A Record of Christ’s Life 
History of the Church 
Catholics in American Hierarchy 


The Perfect Gift for Priest, Religious, 
Layman, Adult or School child 


Illustrated. Indexed. 
70 pp., $2.00 cloth, $2.50 


ADDRESSES AND SERMONS 
(1951-1955) 


Most Rev. Amleto 
. Giovanni Cicognani 
Delivered in various places to varied 
audiences, the speeches of the Apos- 
tolic Delegate afford help and stim- 
ulus to priests and religious. A fine 
knowledge of Catholics’ parts in the 
development of our country is mani- 
fest throughout. 

285 pp., $3.00 


Order from your bookstore or 
directly trom Dept. 4-2247 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N.J. 








Leo Vincent Jacks 


A NATIVE of Nebraska and Director of 
the Department of Classics of 
Creighton University, Omaha, L. V. 
Jacks has found his time and interests 
divided between the American West 
and the ancient seats of Western civil- 
ization. In this issue he reviews two 
books: The Years of the City, a fictional 
history of a city such as Troy or Athens 
might have been, and The Settlers’ 
West, a pictorial record of pioneer days 
west of the Mississippi. In both of these 
fields he is an authority. 

After serving in the 34th and 32nd 
combat divisions as an artilleryman and 
machine-gunner during World War I, 
Mr. Jacks did post-graduate work at the 
Catholic University of America, and re- 
ceived a Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
Greek, Latin and Sanskrit in 1922. In 
1930 he married Maxine Frances 
White; they have two children. 

Before he turned to teaching, Mr. 
Jacks earned his living as a free-lance 
writer. His first short story appeared in 
Scribner's Magazine and since then he 
has had stories and articles in such wide- 
ly differing magazines as Collier's, The 
Prairie Schooner and The Catholic 
World. His books include Service Rec- 
ord by an Artilleryman (1928), Xeno- 
phen, Soldier of Fortune (1930), La 
Salle (1931), Mother Marianne of Mo- 
lokai (1935) and Claude Dubuis 
(1946). 

Mr. Jacks has served as President of 
the Nebraska Writers’ Guild for two 
years, and was Chairman of the Omaha 
Writers’ Club and Director of their an- 
nual writers’ conference for eight years. 
Among his friends in the literary world 
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Two Important 
Contributions to 
Catholic Literature 


i = ie an -a -aer | 


A readable new version by HAROLD 
C. GARDINER, S.J., Literary Editor of | 
AMERICA. 


This new version of the immortal spir- | 
itual work is based on the definitive 
Whitford translation, long recognized 
as the best, but whose language is dif- 
ficult for the average reader. It retains 
all the beauty and flow of the original 
but is completely understandable to 
the modern reader. $2.50 | 
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SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas has been called the 
basic statement of Catholicism, 


yet there is no complete English trans- | 
lation available in this country. On 
the Truth of the Catholic Faith; 
BOOK I: GOD is the first of a new | 
complete, and authoritative 5-volume | 
translation of the entire work. The 
editor and translator, ANTON C. | 
PEGIS, is an outstanding Catholic | 
scholar and Professor of the History of 
Philosophy at the Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies. $2.50 | 


HANOVER HOUSE 
HH Garden City, N.Y. 
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SUMMA of the 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


by Venerable LOU{[S OF GRANADA, O.P. 


Translated and Adapted by 
JORDAN AUMANN, O-P. 


THIS is the first English translation of the best and most 
comprehensive work of Venerable Louis of Granada, 
who stands out as one of the foremost of all Dominican 
writers on the spiritual life. In it he has followed the 
plan of the great Summa of Aquinas, to provide (es- 
pecially for the laity) a practical spiritual exposition of 
the Christian faith. 

Vol. I, $4.00 

3 Volumes: Vol. II, $4.95 
Vol. III, in preparation 


ST. DOMINIG’S SUCCESSOR 


by MARGUERITE ARON 
Translated by JANE HOWES 


A fascinating life sketch (the first in English) of Blessed 
Jordan of Saxony, second Master General of the Order 
of Preachers, and successor to St. Dominic..To Jordan 
especially, the Dominican Order owes its perennial vi- 
tality and specific orientation. 

$3.75 





the CHURCH 
TEACHES 


by JESUIT FATHERS 
of St. Mary's College, St. Marys, Kansas 


DOCUMENTS of the Church in English translation, 
arranged according to the principal doctrines of Catholic 
theology, and intended primarily for college theology 
courses. Historical and dogmatic introductions to sec- 
tions and individual selections give the reader a keener 
appreciation of the content and import of the docu- 
ments. Other features include cross references within 
the book, references to the sources, and detailed topical 
and subject indexes. 

Although intended primarily for students of theology, 
The Church Teaches can be extremely valuable to the 
priest as he prepares his Sunday explanation of the 
truths of the Catholic religion. It can also serve as a con- 
venient review of theology for a busy priest, sister, or 
layman, who cannot spend hours in study. 


$5.75 
At all Catholic Bookstores 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., PUBLISHERS 
15 and 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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BENZIGER’S New and Recent Publications 





CROSS UPON CROSS 
THE LIFE OF POPE PIUS IX 


By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


The first life of this Pope by an American. Based on orig- 
inal research on official Roman Documents, and written 
in Father Thornton’s interesting and down-to-earth style. 
Large 12 mo. 256 pages, illustrated jacket—$3.75. 


THE ALTAR BOY’S CEREMONIAL 
By Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh 


Contains instructions on how to carry out every ceremony 
performed by Altar boys at High Mass, Low Mass, Bene- 
diction, Pontifical Mass, a Bishop’s Low Mass, Holy 
Week, Forty Hours, Nuptial Mass. etc. Cloth—$2.50. 


DAILY BREVIARY MEDITATIONS 


By the Most Rev. Joseph Angrisani, D.D. 
Translated by Rev. Joseph McMullin, Ph.D. 
Preface by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Nelson, P.A., D.D. 


The meditations follow day by day the Scripture lessons 
of the Roman Breviary. Each meditation goes directly to 
the heart of some spiritual question and is expressed in 
clear, modern language. 4 Vols., 18 mo.—4” x 61%”. 
79-2001—Levant grain, simulated leather, yellow edge, 
boxed. Set of 4 Vols.—$25.00. 


ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 


By the Benedictine Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N.J. 
NEW 4 VOLUME EDITION 
One volume for each of the four seasons. Each volume 
contains Ordinary of Mass. 2000 pages. Size 334” x 554”. 
Flexboard per set $6.50—Imit. lea. per set—$11.50— 
American seal—$16.00. 


IN HEAVEN WE SHALL REST 


THE LIFE OF VINCENT PALLOTTI, 

PIONEER OF CATHOLIC ACTION 

By Katherine Burton 
Father Pallotti, whose canonization is expected in 1956, 
and has been declared one of the pioneers who formed 
Catholic Action, lived a life of unending love for the poor. 
This book tells of his genial disposition and the marvelous 
cures worked through him even during his lifetime. A book 
for all who are interested in Catholic Action. 220 pages— 
$3.50. 


THE RADIANT CROWN OF GLORY 
By Vy Rev. Thomas Plassman, O.F.M. 
A simple and direct explanation of the dogma of Mary’s 
Immaculate Conception. This book has a solid devotional 
aspect, so that the reader is not only informed of the dog- 
ma but is led to a greater love and devotion towards Mary. 
274 pages—$3.50. 


At your local bookstore or BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 


CHICAGO 6 


CINCINNATI 1 “ SAN FRANCISCO 3 

















Fall Highlights 








Standing on Holy Ground . 





By Robert Nash, S.J.—Written in his 
inimitable, chatty, easy-to-read style, 
the author recounts his experiences 
and impressions of a recent visit to 
Palestine. The work is highlighted by 
reverent reminiscences on the actual 
scenes that played such a memorable 
role in the life of Christ. 

Illustrated $2.75 





The Father of the Little Flower 


By a sister of St. Therese, translated 
by Michael Collins, S.M.A.—Personal 
recollection written by a sister of the 
Little Flower revealing the magnifi- 
cent personality and incontestable 
greatness of St. Therese’s father. The 
book traces the career of a man 
whose professional and private life 
was permeated with a solid, practical 
love of God, and whose influence on 
his children is easily marked. $1.50 








| 
The Cure D’Ars 





By Msgr. Francis Trochu, translated 
by Ronald Matthews—A new shorter 
version of the life of one of the best- 
known saints of modern times — the 
Cure d’Ars. After covering the earlier 
career of the saint until he had 
wrought his transformation of the vil- 
lage of Ars, the author then devotes 
separate chapters to different aspects 
of the Cure’s life. $3.00 





Graceful Living 


A Course in the Appreciation 
of the Sacraments 


By John Fearon, O.P.—This book pre- 
sents fundamental Thomistic concepts 
of the seven sacraments together with 
striking analogies and practical reflec- 
tions. Important theological principles 
are set forth in a pleasing style and 
in language that is easily underst 

and appreciated by all. $2.50 








Two Cities 
A Study of the Church-State Conflict 





By Paul Foster, O.P.—An important 
history of the growth of the Church- 
State conflict through the centuries. 
While making no claim for a final 
solution to this complicated problem, 
the author ably suggests “that the 
facts of history are more interesting 
and informative than philosophers 
thereof and that the untidiness of his- 
tory is a concomitant of the nature of 
man and a factor in the process of 
his growing up.” 





The Friendship of Christ 


By Robert Hugh Benson—A series of 
sermons, simple and direct in their 
appeal, developing fhe many-faceted 
theme of Christ the Ideal and Abso- 
lute Friend. The book reveals the 
ower and charm and solid theolog- 
cal impact of Msgr. Benson’s ascetical 
teaching. $2.75 








Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





THANK YOU 
Editor: I welcome this opportunity to tell you 
how much your publication means to me. . 
I am particularly grateful for the intelligent 
reviews which your publication provides. 
+Joun J. Wricut 
Bishop of Worcester 


Editor: As a librarian with the Ottawa Public 
Library, I have found Books on Trial just in- 
dispensable, especially when drawing up lists 
of historical fiction, lives of the saints, out- 
standing Catholic books, etc. . . . Looking 
over some of the back numbers of Books on 
Trial, I realize that this is the best guide to 
book selection (especially where Catholics are 
involved) on the market... . 

Aucust M. Lone 

Ottawa, Canada 


CHESTERTON 

Editor: While reading the article on Chester- 
ton in the August-September issue of Books 
on Trial, I couldn’t help but think of the sar- 
castic, yet humorous statement made by Sean 
O’Casey. And that priceless photograph of 
Chesterton, et al., in cowboy attire gives 
O’Casey’s lamentation a peculiar veracity. But 
here is the word of Sean O’Casey from page 
11 of Sunset and Evening Star. 

“In another way, we get a glimpse of his 
childish mind yielding to a visible dream of 
violence, for Maisie Ward tells ‘his love of 
weapons, his revolver, his favourite sword- 
stick, remained with him all his life’: till 
death did them part. Chesterton’s bow of 
burnished gold, his arrows of desire. Bang 
bang! Not a hoe or a spanner, not a fiddle or 
a fife; no, a sword-stick and a gun. The cross 
and the gun; an up-to-date union. A film critic 
reviewing a film, said ‘We saw at once that 
the face of him who carried the cross for the 
Saviour was the face of Hopalong Cassidy.’ 
And here we are again, for in a lot of ways 
Chesterton was the hopalong cassidy of the 
roman catholic church.” 

Josep Vitimas, Jr. 
Chicago, II. 


OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN 
Editor: Thank you for the copy of Books on 
Trial. I am glad you give Waugh’s Officers 
and Gentlemen a good notice [August-Septem- 
ber Books on Trial). I think it is the best thing 
he has done since Helena, but it is being very 
wanly received over here. I am afraid that 
style, in any shape, is currently at a discount. 
Ausrey MENEN 
Amalfi, Italy 





COVER DESIGN 


Our new cover design, which was 
introduced with the October issue, 
is the work of Patricia Watters, 
Chicago artist whose illustrations 
and designs have appeared in 
many Catholic magazines. 
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SUPPLEMENTS 

Editor: Please send 15 copies of the Supple 
ment by Maisie Ward contained in the Ay 
gust-September issue of Books on Trial. . ., 
We would like to use them as a basis for the 
study of Chesterton for this year and next. |; 
is an excellent piece of work, and will provid 
us with a handy guide for our Book Discus 
sion Group. 

I find all the issues of your magazine ex 
tremely interesting, and the current issue js 
even more so. 

Carnot BueEkeER 
Dayton, Ohio 


Editor: Please send me twenty-five copies o 
your Books on Trial Supplement on G. K. 
Chesterton, by Maisie Ward... . 
OFFICE OF THE CHAPLAIN 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


Editor: I am enclosing 25c for five copies o 
the Books on Trial Supplement on G. K 
Chesterton. Are there other Supplements stil 
available? 
R. WoopwortuH 
Gros Pin, Quebec 


In addition to the Chesterton Supplemen, 
copies of the Supplements on Psychiatry, by 
Rudolf Allers, and Catholic Church in Amer 
ica, by Colman J. Barry, are still available. A 
single copy of any Supplement will be sem 
free on receipt of a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. Prices for quantities are: 2 to lf 
copies, 5c per copy; 11 or more copies, 4c per 
copy. 


BELLOC 

Editor: Belloc’s paper “On the Place of Ches 
terton in English Letters” [August-September 
Books on Trial] is less interesting for the light 
it throws on Chesterton than for the manne 
in which it is a revelation of Belloc. 

That truly great writer is under something 
of a cloud, his unpopularity being paradox 
ically, yet justly enough, comparable to Kip 
ling’s. Kipling is unpopular because the mood 
he reflected and the ethos in which he lived 
have passed, not into a hell of forgetfulness 
but into a limbo of contempt. Belloc was, i 
not popular, at least widely read, despite be 
ing completely at odds with everything wit 
which his generation was at ease. It was i 
generation he startled and provoked, but his 
generation, like Kipling, is now seen to have 
been worthy of some respect, so where he 
once startled and provoked, he now too oftet 
offends. 

And his paper on Chesterton, a literay 
eulogy of a friend, is a measure of the fulnes 
of that offense. 

He offends, here characteristically, else 
where almost constantly, by asserting by wa 
of alleged indubitable illustration or axiomati 
assumption what is questionable or simply né 
true. There is the ungenerous, startling, pr 
vocative statement that Kipling was “wholly 
ignorant” of English letters! This statement i 
as untrue as is the implication that in tk 
United States “the ubiquitous and very nt 
merous Catholic clergy” are effected by th 

(Continued on page 163) 
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GETTING THE MIXTURE JUST RIGHT 





The Problems 
of a Historical Novelist 


i is at least 
one type of his- 
torical novelist who 
has not got many 
problems. All he 
needs is a fairly sim- 
ple recipe: take a 
nice, clean-cut, 
glamorous young 
hero; a particularly 
savage and _blood- 
thirsty ruler who 
makes the hero’s life difficult; a couple 
of alluring young females, at least one 
of which should be a historical figure 
(and notorious, of course); add lashes of 
sex (they were so licentious in those long 
gone days ... ) and of cruelty (the 
Spanish Inquisition is always a reliable 
stand-by); bring in at least a few epi- 
sodes in an Oriental harem (oh, the go- 
ings on!) and a sufhcient number of 
fights and battles (never bother about 
what really started the war or what the 
historical consequences of the battle 
were, why should you bore your public); 
give the whole thing “style” with a smat- 
tering of knowledge about your time- 
period Cit will be sufficient to read up a 
couple of novels written by some writer 
who really knows his stuff); and serve 
up as hot as possible. Vice? Only the 
vice of our own times is really vice. The 
vice of periods past is entertainment. 
And it did really happen, didn’t it? 

This spicy, though little appetizing 
type of historical novel is not what I 
want to talk about. I mention it to get it 
out of the way. 

For the real historical novelist there 
are problems galore. First of all it takes 
about three times as much time to write 
a historical novel as an “ordinary” one. 


Br 


Louis de Wohl 
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By LOUIS DE WOHL 


For some mysterious reason the public 
likes and expects the historical novel to 
be long. You won't get away with seven- 
ty thousands words. A hundred thousand 
is almost the minimum and a hundred 
and fifty thousand by no means a rarity. 
And the real research, thorough and 
painstaking, takes often longer than the 
actual writing period. History has been 
my hobby all my life; but the research 
for every novel of mine takes at least six 
months and often more. There are traps 
and pitfalls quietly waiting for the writer 
on every new page. Here is a tiny 
example: in my novel The Quiet Light 
I let the Brother Gardener of a monas- 
tery in Southern Italy tend his fuchsias. 
I love fuchsias and they do grow in Italy. 
But, as a learned friend of mine pointed 
out just in time, fuchsias were intro- 
duced into Italy in the fourteenth cen- 
tury (from Persia, in case you want to 
know); and the time-period of the novel 
was the thirteenth century. The Brother 
Gardener is now tending his roses. . . 

No one else would have noticed the 
anachronism, you may think. Well, you 
may think again. I am still being pur- 
sued by long letters from a German 
engineer, insisting that the type of gun 
fired by the hero of my novel The 
Golden Thread, at the siege of the cita- 
del of Pamplona, was used for the first 
time twenty odd years later. I have an- 
swered him at length, giving him the 
testimony of the authorities on whose 
judgment I felt I could rely. His answer 
was sixteen pages long and reduced the 
testimony, the authorities and me to a 
heap of crumbling rubble. 





Louis de Wohl’s most recent novel is 


“The Spear.” 


Spotting what is wrong is not always 
an easy matter: Can you find it in this 
sentence? “Old Cocceius Nerva was just 
cashing a check at a bank in Alexandria, 
when he was told that the news of Em- 
peror Domitian’s death had arrived by 
semaphore.” 

There were banking houses in Alex- 
andria at that time and checks were 
written and paid out; important news 
did travel by semaphore—by light-signals 
—from one point of the Roman Empire 
to the other. But at the time of Emperor ~ 
Domitian’s death, old Cocceius Nerva 
was not in Alexandria, but in Rome and 
he became the next emperor. 

The necessary research-work, unlike 
Gaul, is divided into four parts: First, 
general research. We must know how 
people dressed, ate, spoke and generally 
lived at that particular time; we must 
know the social and economic state of 
affairs, the class differences, the customs 
and habits, the kind of sense of humor 
they had, the kind of food they ate, from 
the fare of the little man to the sumptu- 
ous dinner of the great one. In short, we 
must know, taste, feel, smell the time, we 
must be able to move in it not like a 
man who comes to a strange land, but 
like an old-timer and what is more, an 
old-timer who knows all the ropes and 
mixes with everybody, from the King to 
the beggar. And how many of us know 
that much about our own time period, 
in which we have spent thirty, forty or 
sixty years of our lives? 

Then: the political and military re- 
search. What were the political ideas of 
the time, who was striving for hegemony 
(somebody always was), and what was 
the strength of the various power-fac- 
tors? What did a chieftain of the Huns 
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know about the Roman Empire? What 
was the opinion of a Spanish grandee of 
the sixteenth century about Luther, 
about an Italian Pope, about a painter of 
the rank of El Greco? What was the 
scientific influence of Islam on the 
Western world in the thirteenth cen- 
tury? A book—and a most interesting one 
—could be written about that last ques- 
tion alone. What was the military 
strategy of the Turks fighting the Tar- 
tars? What were the principles of war as 
taught by Epaminondas in ancient 
Greece (who invented the oblique bat- 
tle array), by the Roman Frontinus 
(who invented the pincer movement), 
by Marshal Turenne (the great-grand- 
father of the Maginot Line)? 

Next: what did people at the time be- 
lieve and why? What changes did 
Christianity cause in the thinking of 
Greek philosophers of the third, fourth, 
fifth century? How did it affect the Ger- 
man character around the year 1000? 
What did a brilliant mind like that of 
Emperor Frederick the Second of 
Hohenstaufen think about religion as a 
whole and why did he flirt with Moham- 
medanism? 

And finally: what was the real char- 
acter of the historical figures moving in 
our novel? Soon enough the novelist will 
discover that most historians are biased 
one way or the other and that he must 
treat his research tomes not as Gospel 
truth but as intelligence reports, written 
by agents with strongly subjective ideas 
and feelings. He must subtract the char- 
acter of the agent to get an objective pic- 
ture and he will do well to check wily 
old Gibbon against Mommsen, Weber, 
or Ranke. 

Once your research is complete Cit 
never really is) you must use it in such 
a way that it never, never appears to be 
the fruit of hard and sustained work. 
Everything must seem to be perfectly 
natural and easy; the reader must take it 
all in without for a moment pondering 
about the fact that you have done a lot 
of research. For if he ponders, you are 
lost. You are lost because, inevitably, the 
reader's next thought will be “and why 
should I have to take history lessons at 
my age? I want to read a NOVEL.” 

He is right, too. You have promised 
him a novel. He has paid for a novel. 
And so your research, however far-reach- 
ing, thorough and methodical, must ap- 
pear to be as casual, light-handed and 
easy as the act of a first‘rate equilibrist. 
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You may evoke blood and tears. You 
must carefully avoid the appearance of 
toil and sweat. 


= is a school of historical novel- 
ists that strongly believes in what is 
called “poetic license.” Poetic license is 
the right (given by whom?) to change 
historical facts and characters in order to 
suit the story Cor the personal bias of the 
novelist). Thus in Lloyd Douglas’ Robe 
Emperor Caligula persecutes the Chris- 
tians, whereas such persecutions started 
only under Nero; and Robert Graves in 
I, Claudius describes the Emperor 
Claudius as a kindly intellectual, mis- 
understood by a wicked and cruel world, 
whilst according to ail serious sources 
available the mild-mannered Claudius 
had thousands of innocent people put to 
death. Thus also in most novels about 
sixteenth-century Spain written by non- 
Catholics the Inquisition invariably per- 
secutes perfectly innocent people, and 
the inquisitor is equally invariably a sad- 
ist. (The Spanish Inquisition seems to 
have a kind of morbid attraction for cer- 
tain types of historical novelists — this 
may have something to do with the type 
of historical novel whose recipe I gave in 
the beginning.) In my humble opinion 
“poetic license” may apply to poets and 
their form of art, but not to novels with 
the prefix “historical.” It is not my busi- 
ness to decide whether Schiller “had the 
right” to let his St. Joan die on the bat- 
tlefield or to make his Don Carlos a 
noble, clean-living young man, suffering 
under the icy despotism of his father, 
when in reality the fellow was a psycho- 
pathic little monster who managed to ex- 
asperate everybody he got into contact 
with. 

The historical novelist does not deal 
with the stuff that dreams are made of. 
He is dealing with facts, historical facts, 
and he has no right to change them, per- 
vert them or—the most prevalent sin of 
all—to omit relevant factors to suit his 
story or his bias. 

I submit that he must stick to facts 
where he finds them and that he is al- 
lowed to invent only where history can- 
not contradict him. If this would be the 
general maxim, we could afford to let 
our children read historical novels with- 
out the fear that they will have a com- 
pletely lopsided picture of what really 
happened at the time. 

And only then will the historical novel 
escape the reproach so frequently made: 


that it is no more than just another form 
of escapism, indulged in by those who 
cannot or do not wish to face the prob- 
lems of their own time. 

The real historical novel is everything 
but escapism. It is dealing with the past 
and the past is the source of all exper- 
ience. There is no battle that has not 
been fought once before (however dif- 
ferent the equipment may have been), 
no political mistake that has not been 
made before in similar circumstances. 

If the historical novelist happens to be 
a Catholic, his problems are graver still. 
He at least cannot afford to bypass the 
tremendous fact that the history of the 
last nineteen centuries is most closely 
linked up in one way or the other with 
his Church. And his Church is not a 
set of rules of conduct, not the member. 
ship of a great club, not a political pow- 
er-factor, but the most awesome of all 
living organisms, a living bridge between 
two worlds, headed—visibly—by the 
“greatest bridge-builder,” the Pontifex 
Maximus, the Pope. He can afford to des- 
cribe the pope of any particular period 
as a man with all his good and bad qual- 
ities; and it may well be that a Catholic 
novelist will give us one day a real pic- 
ture of one of the bad popes, even of 
Alexander VI. In fact, I believe that 
only a Catholic novelist could give us 
that picture. But he can never afford to 
lose sight of the office, whilst describing 
the man. 

More than anyone else the Catholic 
historical novelist must watch his theo- 
logy. He cannot afford to let a saint talk 
heresy, can he? And of course he must 
be careful about his own thoughts—un- 
less he prefers to write as an observer 
only, without ever making clear where 
he stands. And this again appears to me 
to be wrong. It may not be wrong for 
one who has not or not yet acquired a 
working philosophy of life. Somerset 
Maugham (though not exactly a his 
torical novelist.) admittedly always wrote 
as a mere observer of life. The Catholic 
has no excuse there. And let no one say 
that the very fact that he is a Catholic 
must needs limit the reach of his think- 
ing. The very opposite is the case. 


W/ =: at my first audience, in May 
1948, Pope Pius XII asked me to 
make St. Thomas Aquinas the hero of 
my next novel, it looked to me at first 
like a task impossible to fulfill. After 
(Continued on page 160) 
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LITERARY HERESIES 


Basic Fallacies 
of Literary Criticism 


E hen fallacies of lit- 
terary criticism 
have seldom, if ever, 
been dealt with ex- 
pressly and system- 
atically as what 
might be called the 
negative object of 
literary study. And 
yet such a consid- 
eration of them 
could prove of great 
value in at least two ways: either for 
startling us into a realization of how 
prone we have been to indulge in these 
fallacies or for helping us clarify our 
notions of literature in much the same 
way as a consideration of heresies helps 
us clarify our notions of religion. 

Now, the basic general fallacy of lit- 
erary criticism—and, one might also add, 
of art and music criticism as well—is the 
fallacy of over-simplification. It is one to 
which we are peculiarly liable in our 
day for two reasons. For one thing, we 
have been inoculated with the notion 
that art progresses by reaction, each new 
development being only, it would seem, 
the single-minded reaction of one school 
or cult against its predecessor (romantic- 
ists against classicists; realists against 
romanticists, etc.) with the result that 
we have become more or less “political- 
ized” in our tastes and critical methods. 
But the second, and perhaps more im- 
portant reason here is that we tend, as 
influenced by the scientific bias of the 
times, to deal with artistic achievements 
in much the same way as we deal with 
natural phenomena; that is, in judging 
them, we think in terms of one single 
cause for one single effect. 

As a consequence, we are liable today 
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By JOHN JULIAN RYAN 


to have recourse, not to any system of 
criteria, but to some one criterion only. 
Our reasoning often seems to go some- 
what like this: any piece of writing is 
good if it is ruthlessly “honest” Cor sub- 
tle, or fresh, or sensitive); but this piece 
of writing is ruthlessly “honest” Cor sub- 
tle, or fresh, or sensitive); hence, this 
piece of writing is good. 

What we thereby overlook, of course, 
is the fact that although every piece of 
writing may be properly judged by 
whether or not it makes a single effect, 
neither this effect Cor its cause) is ever 
very simple. A good story is a well-uni- 
fied but complex means for achieving a 
well-unified but complex effect; its final 
cause is that of putting the reader 
through a rich experience both of know- 
ing and feeling, and the materials, forms 
and techniques required for the attain- 
ing of such an end are far from simple, 
even when they form a single unit that, 
because of its coalescent parts, will seem 
so. It is fallacious then, to judge a piece 
of writing simply by its possession of 
one quality alone rather than by the 
rightness of the single complex effect 
which it achieves as a single well-coor- 
dinated quasi-organism. Or, to put this 
more concretely, a story should never be 
judged simply Cor even, for that matter, 
primarily) by the loftiness or subtlety of 
its purpose, for instance; or by the splen- 
dor, intricacy, proportion or neatness of 
its design; or by the suppleness or finesse 





John Julian Ryan, author of “The 
Idea of a Catholic College” and “Be- 
yond Humanism,” is at present editing 
the Notre Dame Liturgical Studies, the 
first volume of which is “Liturgical 
Piety,” by Rev. Louis Bouyer. 


of its technique. The use of any such 
mode of evaluation resembles too much 
the use of a narrow reading glass: it 
gives us a clear view of what is focussed 
on at the cost of distorting everything 
else; and it can prevent us from noting 
one of the prime beauties of a work of 
art—the beauty of its integration. 

Of the specific fallacies of over-sim- 
plification the commonest, perhaps, are 
two which have to do with purpose: the 
fallacies of didacticism and of anti-didac- 
ticism. The one consists in holding that 
a work of fiction is good in so far as “it 
conveys a great lesson”; the other con- 
sists in holding that it is good in so far 
as it does not. The mistake here lies in 
the setting up of false alternatives; for if 
purely didactic writing is likely to be 
shoddy, purely anti-didactic is likely to 

unimportant. 

The didactic story, of course, is likely 
to be defective in many ways; above all, 
perhaps, thematically. The product of a 
sermonizer, it will inform us solemnly, 
as if initiating us into a sacred mystery, 
of some such profound truth as that 
crime does not pay or that clothes make 
the man. Moreover, it almost always 
takes the form of special pleading. The 
“preachy” author, in his eagerness to 
illustrate what seems to him an all-im- 
portant point, makes use not of a crucial 
instance but of an unfair special case, 
involving, often enough, an incredible 
coincidence, or an obviously contrived 
denouement. He “proves,” for example, 
that it is right to be virtuous by showing 
that so long as his hero was good, he 
was tewarded with great wealth, but as 
soon as he committed a grave sin, he 
lost everything, or was run over by an 
automobile. So, too, the didactic writer 
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makes all the characters in his story who 
are on the “wrong” side stupid and all 
on the “right” side brilliant. Certainly, 
the didactic writer (especially the writer 
of the ordinary “pious” story) has no bet- 
ter artistic conscience than he has a mo- 
ral one. His story is faked; his emotional 
effect is sentimental; his characters are 
tinny; and his technique and general 
style are meretricious. Having no respect 
for literature as an art itself, he is con- 
tent if he gets his point (sometimes he 
is even willing to say his “message” 
across so as to aid in effecting certain 
social changes or individual conversions. 
He cares very little whether his point 
should have been made in some other 
medium (as in a tract, pamphlet or po- 
litical address) or even could have been 
better made by a story that was objec- 
tively true and better written. Obvious- 
ly, no amount of arguing that his story 
is a good one because it is moral will 
ever make it acceptable, or anything 
other than what it is—an empty mon- 
strosity. 

But, in thus condemning the didactic 
story, we are not, of course, defending 
its opposite, the anti-didactic story. The 
alternative to a “preachy” story, with a 
silly or obvious point, is not a story that 
is pointless. If it were, we should be in 
the strange predicament of having to 
relegate to oblivion most of the world’s 
great masterpieces—the Book of Job, 
Oedipus Rex, the Divina Commedia, 
Don Quixote and the rest—for whatever 
else they do, they certainly make points, 
in the most profound sense of the word. 

The writers of these works are great 
teachers of wisdom. They are not didac- 
tic writers, because they are too good to 
be labelled in that way: the didactic 
writer is, after all, only the writer who 
gets caught. 


j jexe REAL alternatives here, then, are 
not didacticism on the one hand or 
anti-didacticism on the other. The great 
writer, ignoring the snares both of the 
copy-book and of the day-dream, can 
concern himself with giving us a sense 
of full reality, metaphysical as well as 
physical, supernatural as well as meta- 
physical, sacramental as well as super- 
natural; just as he may also concern 
himself, not so much with the legal, as 
with the ethical; not so much with the 
ethical, as with the numinous; and, in- 
deed, not so much with the numinous, 
as with the revealed, and the sacred. He 
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can strive to sharpen our awareness of 
the unfathomable depths of being in 
things and persons, our sense of what 
they mean beyond what we hear, feel 
or see of them. Presenting his uncloud- 
ed vision of a reality never plumbed, he 
therefore satisfies at once our needs for 
both truth and mystery, and so enables 
us to enjoy that sane experience of won- 
der-filled contemplation that is the prop- 
er end of literature. 

And if he is concerned with giving us 
an experience of knowing and meditat- 
ing which is profound, he is no less con- 
cerned with giving us a similarly pro- 
found experience of feeling. To judge 
his work mainly, therefore, by the de- 
gree rather than the kind of emotions it 
arouses is gravely fallacious. Mere ex- 
citement, horror, surprise, shock, how- 
ever pleasingly intense they may be, are 
no test of a story: fiction is not in com- 
petition with the roller-coaster, the fer- 
ris wheel or the tabloid. No good writer 
would like to have said of his work what 
the movie critic of The New Yorker said 
recently of a 3-D movie: “It was all very 
intense and meaningless and disgusting.” 

Nor does he wish to encourage us to 
overprize emotional experiences, cherish- 
ing them for their own sakes, if for no 
other reason than that to do so is to ren- 
der us susceptible to sentimental writers 
whose views of life are diametrically op- 
posed to his: he does not wish to train 
us to be guided in our response to real- 
ity by our nervous system and by who- 
ever can stimulate it most pleasantly. 
Encouraging us to treat the emotions as 
coequal in importance with the will and 
the intellect is, in fact, encouraging us 
in the habit of testing all truths, those 
of the Faith included, by whether they 
please or thrill us, not by whether they 
are truths. 

Finally, the test of emotional intensity 
may be, and is often, wrongly applied 
because of a mistaken notion of which 
emotions are and which are not intense. 
Too often “breathless suspense” or ex- 
citement or thrill are thought to be more 
intense than is tragic calm, quick but 
profound peace, meditative joy. And yet 
the one kind may affect us strongly for 
an hour or so, while the other may leave 
us changed for life. 

But we must also take some notes 
here of the fallacy which runs counter 
to that of sentimentalism: the fallacy 
that fiction is great to the extent to 
which it is dispassionately impersonal. 


It is simply a delusion to say that a piece 
of fiction should be a strictly “accurate” 
report of the “real” world, in the sense 
that it it must be an impersonal account 
of what a presumably “scientific” obsery- 
er could merely see, hear, smell, taste or 
touch — all interpretation being omitted 
and all human reactions suppressed, 
The world thus pictured will prove of 
interest only to those who are content 
with neglecting the intangible, the im- 
material and the spiritual—in other 
words, the realities that matter most. A 
positivistic story is, indeed, literally su- 
perficial—strictly a representation of sur- 
face appearances—and about as impor- 
tant as it is superficial—as the critics of 
de Maupassant have at last discovered, 

Moreover, a writer does not make up 
for a lack of truths worth contemplating 
by a spate of facts worth remembering. 
Feature articles, or subtle psychological 
studies disguised and made palatable by 
plots, do not constitute great stories; 
they are journalism or descriptive sci- 
ence, not literature. 

On the other hand, if fiction is not 
to be impersonal, neither is it to be 
tested by its forensic or polemic force. 
Great fiction does, of course, disturb and 
convert, but not in the same way as do 
diatribes and invectives, or as does “a 
good talking to.” The function of the 
greatest fiction is not to castigate us or 
to give us a shock treatment; it is to en- 
courage us to contemplate truths that 
are vital (which truths are usually dis- 
turbing enough of themselves). It is not 
the purpose of any work of fine art, in- 
deed, to give us a pep-talk, a “blasting,” 
a vengeful hatred of others, a sense of 
disquiet, a ruthlessness in pursuing even 
the right ends, a desire to put some par- 
ticular ideology into force (like Com- 
munism or Democracy). The purpose is 
rather to stir us to contemplate, in peace 
and charity, the embodiment of some 
profound truth, to realize what it means 
and implies, and incidentally to gener- 
ate, as a consequence, a profound en- 
thusiasm for “making it prevail,” with- 
out necessarily learning to despise peo 
ple of one -Ism and pay silly homage to 
those of another—all without being 
shocked into action. A burr is not likely 
to be the source of an aesthetic experi- 
ence, certainly not of a profound one. 

Nor is it one of the aims of good fie- 
tion to afford us an experience of the 
luxury of melancholy: the mild sweet 

(Continued on page 161) 
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Catholic - Protestant Conflicts in 
America by John J. Kane. Reg- 
nery. 244 pp. $3.50. 


oy APPEARANCE Of this book will be 
a surprise to many Catholics who are 
unaware of the “conflicts” subjected 
here to Dr. Kane’s careful scrutiny. To 
others, who feel that such potentially 
explosive topics had best be left un- 
probed, the book may be something of 
an annoyance. For the author has dared 
a comprehensive treatment of his sub- 
ject, weaving historical descriptions of 
anti-Catholic excesses in this nation’s 
past into his own original researches into 
the present-day form and content of 
anti- Catholicism. As if this were not 
enough, he proceeds to examine some 
of this content and offer factual and 
logical refutation, and then concludes 
his work with an evaluation of the pros- 
pects for resolving Catholic-Protestant 
conflicts. 

As is the case with most all-compass- 
ing efforts, Kane is more successful in 
attaining some of his objectives than he 
is in others. His historical summary and 
the discussion of the classic fears and 
stereotypes involved in the Protestant 
side of these conflicts are particularly 
impressive. The sections dealing with 
the various researches conducted by 
himself and some of his students are 
less convincing. One. might question, 
for example, whether the measured in- 
crease in antagonistic references con- 
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cerning Catholics to be found in The 
Christian Century, coupled with a sim- 
ilar increase in antagonistic references 
concerning Protestants that appeared in 
America, supports his thesis that there 
is an upswing in Catholic - Protestant 
conflicts. It is this reviewer’s personal 
suspicion that such content trends ‘may 
be more reflective of a concurrence of 
events offering occasion for the overt 
expression of latent conflicts that may 
have been present all of the time. Need- 
less to say, this academic cavil does not 
question the over-all merit of the book; 
rather, it should be taken as evidence 
that we are merely at the starting point 
in our analysis of a troubling social phe- 
nomenon. And the fact that we have 
arrived at even this starting point lies 
much to the credit of Dr. Kane. 


Kane suggests in his Introduction that 
some of his statements would make some 
Catholics unhappy. He probably refers 
to his incisive analysis of the effect of 
“Trish Catholicism” on the American 
scene, particularly with respect to cler- 
ical-lay relationships and the failure to 
develop an active lay leadership ade- 
quate to the Church’s needs in this 
country. Only passing attention is given 
to any contributions Catholic behavior 
may have made to support Protestant 
fears and stereotypes, and the whole 
area of anti-Protestantism in Catholic 
opinion and activity remains largely un- 
touched. 


In his earlier papers Dr. Kane used 
the term “tensions” to cover the cate- 
gory of behavior dealt with in this book. 
This may have been a happier term, al- 
though “conflicts” is the more accurate 
sociologically. The new term may prove 
somewhat confusing in that it seems to 
imply a far greater severity than the 
present state of Catholic-Protestant rela- 
tions would justify. We are not at the 
barricades yet; nor, barring some drastic 
series of tension-triggering events, are 
we likely to be. Let us hope, therefore, 
that all who take note of the challeng- 
ing title will read the book, lest this 
thoroughly laudable attempt to cast 
light into a long-neglected closet should 
backfire and itself contribute to a new 
outbreak of the “conflict” the author ob- 
viously deplores. 


Gorpon C. ZAHN 





Will Herberg: ‘“A new religion’’ 


Protestant-Catholic-Jew by W i || 
Herberg. Doubleday. 320 pp. 
$4.00. 


|= COMMON “melting-pot” dreamed 
of, hoped for and prophesied for the 
United States by sociologists and other 
writers of the early twentieth century 
never did materialize. From this melt- 
ing-pot, into which was poured the ra- 
cial stocks and ethnic cultures of the 
world was to emerge a new man, homo 
Americanus, who like Nietzsche’s blond 
beast was to be a superman living in a 
society which, composed, as it should be, 
of the best elements of the old cultures, 
would become a super society. Modern 
students of society, however, have found 
that instead of the unique common melt- 
ing-pot there was in fact a “triple- melt- 
ing-pot” in which the fusion of the peo- 
ples took place, and the separate com- 
partments should be properly labeled 
with the words: Protestant, Catholic, 
Jew—for it was within these categories, 
the “three great religions of democracy,” 
that the races mingled. 


Yet the tripartite division of the Amer- 
ican cauldron did not entirely prevent 
the emergence of a new society or even 
of a new people for enough fusion went 
on within the triple melting-pot to pro- 
duce the necessary mutation. And in ad- 
dition to this the tripartite vessel pro- 
duced, according to Mr. Herberg, a new 
religion. This religion, says the author, 
Cand he is using the word in its strict 
sense) is commonly known as “The 
American Way of Life.” It is Mr. Her- 


berg’s contention that this “secularist 
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religion” has all the attributes of a true 
cult; and for it Americans profess a liv- 
ing faith wanting in the practice of their 
“brand-name” religious afhliation, .e., 
Catholicism, Protestantism, Judaism. 
“This is true,” he states, “even of rank- 
and-fle American Catholics, whose 
official theology places the strongest pos- 
sible emphasis on the uniqueness and 
universality of the Roman Catholic 
Church as ‘the one true church.’” 

Protestant-Catholic-Jew is a peculiar 
book, the product of immense erudition 
and exhaustive research, for ten chap- 
ters it presents an above-average account 
of the three great religions which have 
influenced American society and their 
present status and relations with one an- 
other. I would even call these ten chap- 
ters a masterpiece of objective writing. 
It is in Chapter XI where the author 
draws his conclusions and states “my 
own theological -position, which of 
course helps to define the standpoint 
from which this study of religion in 
America was undertaken and carried 
through,” that he falls on his face. There 
is nothing in the previous ten chapters, 
for example, to warrant the foregoing 
statement on the practice of “rank-and- 
file American Catholics.” And this is but 
one small sample from a chapter that is 
a tissue of misstatements of fact, non- 
sequiturs and craker-barrel theology. To 
give but a partial list of the errors of 
Chapter XI would require more space 
than is assigned for this review. One gets 
the impression that Chapter XI was 
written by a different man, and one, 
moreover, who was not even on speak- 
ing terms with the author of the first 
ten chapters. 


Recrnacp M. Correy, O.P. 


The Fountain of Justice by John 
Wu. Sheed and Ward. 287 pp. 
$3.75. 


i Is good, occasionally, for a lawyer to 
go back and review the sources of 
the art he practices. It is equally good 
for all educated people to familiarize 
themselves with some knowledge of le- 
gal philosophy. More often than not, 
however, the task seems too forbidding 
and it never gets done, either by law- 
yers or others. 

Here at hand, though, is an interest- 
ing and thoroughly readable introduc- 
tion, addressed to specialists and non- 
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John Wu: The untying of little knots 


specialists alike. And, I think, a success- 
ful introduction. 

Dr. Wu does not claim any finality 
for his philosophy of law but modestly 
offers it as one point of view among 
many. His work is copiously annotated 
and throughout the book he quotes ex- 
tensively. The volume of quotes is, per- 
haps, annoying but it adds to the scope 
and breadth of the book and indicates 
that while Dr. Wu’s philosophy is but 
one point of view it is amply sustained 
by the authorities. 

After a prologue, in which are clari- 
fied some of the basic ideas and terms 
necessary to the discussion, he shows 
the close relation of the natural law, the 
“participation in the eternal law by the 
rational creature,” and the English com- 
mon law, the equivalent of the whole 
system of Anglo-American jurispru- 
dence. The common law idea of justice 
and its underlying philosophy is mainly 
derived from Christian ideology and ac- 
cording to Dr. Wu, who is unqualified- 
ly enthusiastic about the American judi- 
ciary, this Christian tradition still pre- 
vails in most of our judges today. He 
traces this influence of the natural law 
in the greatest of the English common 
law judges, Bracton, Coke, Holt and 
Mansfield, the author having the “im- 
pression that American jurisprudence is 
saturated with the spirit of Lord Mans- 
field.” This observation is a most en- 
couraging one and seldom presented so 
forcefully. 

With chapters on Christ as the Judge 
of Judges and the fountainhead of le- 
gal wisdom, together with many asides 


into the cases and incidents that work 
out the pattern of his thought, does the 
author conclude his business, and neatly 
too. 

To all students and readers, either 
new to the subject or those drifted away 
from the lofty moral idealism that is the 
stuff of our law, Dr. Wu offers this 
tribute: 

Teaching the art of law through careful- 
ly selected cases from the common law can 
keep the feet of the star-gazers solidly on 
the ground, and lift the eyes of the earth- 
bound to the things above. It will help to 
quicken and subtilize the rigid mind, and 
warn dynamic and flexible natures against 
being lost in the journey. It will serve to 
plant in the student a passionate love for 
fairness and justice, a sense of balance, a 
habit of striving after the happy mean, a 
ready response to the rhythms of life, a dis- 
cernment of what is important and what is 
not, a singlehearted fidelity to the immuta- 
ble principles of law together with a ver- 
satile resourcefulness in devising the means 
of their implementation. It will awaken him 
to the indescribable nobility of his profes- 
sion by showing him in concrete examples 
how the great men in the law have moved 
between the finite and the Infinite, he. 
tween time and Eternity; how patiently 
they have untied little knots for the love of 


James G. Norn 


The Restoration of Learning by Ar- 
thur Bestor. Knopf. 459 pp. $6. 


<6 Just think,” the young educationist 
said to me, “there are high schools 
in my state that still teach Shakespeare. 
And he’s been dead for 400 years.” He's 
been dead 340 years. That’s close 
enough. So I said “Yes, anybody that’s 
been dead 400 years has been dead a 
long time. What do you think they 
ought to be teaching instead of Shake- 
speare?” “Why, The Saturday Evening 
Post, of course.” 

In a neighboring state an education- 
ist with a Ph.D. in Education, high in 
the state Department of Public Instruc- 
tion said, “If I had to choose, I would 
rather my daughter failed in algebra and 
passed in swimming. Algebra would 
never save her life. And besides she 
would make contacts at the swimming 
pool that would give her social experi- 
ence and make friends for life.” 

Having heard those bits of wisdom 
and culture, I was conditioned for the 
shocks in Bestor’s The Restoration of 
Learning which is a re-take of his Edu- 
cational Wastelands. He tells you in his 
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Preface that he incorporates seven chap- 
ters from Wastelands and includes sev- 
en more in revised form. To these he 
adds fifteen new chapters. The bitter 
controversy provoked by his earlier book 
and the letters from many public school 
people cheering his gallant attempt to 
rescue them from their anti-intellectual 
slave labor camps induced Bestor to em- 
ploy a sabbatical year, granted for an- 
other project, in a deeper study and 
more complete discussion of the “unful- 
filled promise of American education.” 

“The thesis of this book is that schools 
exist to teach . . . the power to think.” 
Instead of doing this, their “life-adjust- 
ment” programs are producing intellec- 
tual peasants and spiritual illiterates. 
Bestor blames his fellow professors of 
liberal arts for going to sleep at the 
switch and letting the Teachers Col- 
leges, Schools of Education and Depart- 
ments of Education gradually get auto- 
cratic control of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and the certification of 
teachers. These educationists lobby their 
theories into law through state legisla- 
tures, staff the state departments of pub- 
lic instruction and dominate State Edu- 
cation Associations with the NEA, the 
National Education Association, as the 
“one big union” at the top. Bestor pro- 
poses forming an American Education 
Association to challenge the monopoly 
of the NEA. 

Pupils are fast, average and slow 
learners with some who cannot learn at 
all. The schools have come to be geared 
to the pace of the slow learner, a very 
undemocratic policy when the needs of 
the average and fast learners are con- 
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sidered, anti-democratic and, of course, 
anti-intellectual. And worst of all, the 
slow learner learns little or nothing in 
this system. 

So, Bestor proposes that we plan the 
first six grades to take nine years to fin- 
ish. The slow pupils will take nine 
years, the average and fast will take less 
by skipping classes. At the age of twelve 
all pupils move to the high school build- 
ings, have all activities and sports to- 
gether but continue in grade or high 
school class work as the case may be. 
At the age of sixteen all would graduate 
from high school. Those who received 
“high school diplomas” would not be 
ready for college. Only a “secondary 
school diploma” would meet college en- 
trance requirements. Those who could 
not enter college could continue in edu- 
cation suited to their capacity, perhaps 
for most of them some kind of voca- 
tional education. 

About fifty years ago Abraham Flex- 
ner wrote a book severely criticizing the 
disgracefully low standard of medical 
education. That book started a reform 
that has given us the best medical edu- 
cation and the best doctors and dentists 
in the world. Could we dare hope that 
Arthur Bestor’s book might do the same 
for our grade schools, high schools and 
colleges? 

Tuomas S. Bowpern, S.J. 


Church and State Behind the Iron 
Curtain edited by Vladimir Gsov- 
ski. Praeger. 311 pp. $5. 


The Silent Church by Lino Gussoni 
and Aristede Brunello. Veritas 
Publishers. 391 pp. $5. 


— of these books deal with the 
present condition of the Church be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The volume 
edited by Gsovski contains only a brief 
introduction on the Soviet Union, fol- 
lowed by extensive treatment of Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Romania. The 
approach to the subject is, in the case of 
this volume, primarily legal, a natural re- 
sult of the fact that it is one of the re- 
search studies of the Mid-European 
Law Project at the Library of Congress. 
Thus, the group of authors who deal 
with the various countries first give a 
summary of the legal situation as it had 
developed before the Communist seizure 
of power and follow this with a more 





detailed analysis of the laws and decrees 
subsequently enacted. Such a method 
has its drawbacks, as there can be a sub- 
stantial gap between legal regulation 
and actual administration, in particular 
in totalitarian countries. Communists 
have, however, the habit of being rather 
frank in their attitude on, and contempt 
for, religion. As a result, a history of 
legal developments in the countries con- 
cerned presents us with a fair enough 
picture of reality, all the more so since 
the authors have included references to 
publications and speeches by Commu- 
nist leaders which go a long way toward 
completing the picture. 

The volume by Gussoni and Brunello 
also deals rather briefly with develop- 
ments in Soviet Russia proper, but it 
does contain a fairly extensive section 
on the formerly Polish provinces, as well 
as on the Baltic States now annexed by 
Russia. The treatment is more unified 
than in the first volume, the natural re- 
sult of the fact that the entire material is 
handled by the two authors, rather than 
by a different one for each country. The 
approach aims at the maximum of ob- 
jectivity and, therefore, relies on official 
statements as much as possible. These 
statements were, however, made in a 
period of struggle, and some, such as the 
communications addressed by the hier- 
archy of Czechoslovakia either to the 
government or to the faithful, have a 
dramatic quality. They succeed rather 
well in portraying life under Commu- 
nism as it really is. Good use is made of 
statistics, some of which are telling. 
Thus, when we learn that there were in 
Russia proper, before the Bolshevist 
Revolution, seven archdioceses and dio- 
ceses, compared to none at present, or 
twenty-one bishops and apostolic admin- 
istrators, as compared to none now, and 
980 churches and chapels as compared 
to three now, actual figures are more 
vivid than words. These figures do not, 
of course, tell the story of “The Silent 
Church” of which the title speaks. 
Chaplains attached to the German army 
during the war came across some touch- 
ing examples of small groups of the 
faithful, in all parts of Russia, keeping 
the flame alive, and trying to hand it on 
to the new generation. The authors, 
probably, did not go into this situation 
because it is difficult to document and, 
apparently, their aim was to marshall the 
facts and figures which could be pre- 
sented effectively in a struggle with 
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Communist propagandists in the West- 
ern world. 

Both books deal with Church-State re- 
lationships as conditioned by Commu- 
nism as an idealogy; they do not explicit- 
ly cover one important aspect of the mat- 
ter, which results from the basic incom- 
patibility between the Church and any 
totalitarian movement, of whatever color 
or creed, as such a movement must vio- 
late nearly all of the Ten Command- 
ments as a condition of its very exist- 
ence. In principle, this conflict does not 
eliminate the possibility of concordats, 
such as were concluded between the 
Holy See on the one hand and Fascist 
Italy and National Socialist Germany 
on the other. There is reason to believe 
that the Vatican would be willing to 
enter into similar agreements with the 
Iron Curtain countries if they could ac- 
tually guarantee a bare minimum of 
religious freedom, even if they were 
bound to lead to a dificult and ambigu- 
ous situation. 

The two volumes are not intended to 
inflame passions. They should, however, 
be helpful to us in appraising the con- 
ditions under which a policy of “co- 
existence”—more or less imposed upon 
us by the development of the hydrogen 
bomb—will have to labor. They are re- 
quired reading for those preparing to 
join the flow of delegations and of tour- 
ists now sure to cross the Iron Curtain, 
which will be lifted enough to let them 
pass, but hardly enough to let them see 
for themselves. 

FerRpINAND A. HERMENS 


Hiroshima Diary by Michihiko 
Hachiya, M.D. Translated and 
edited by Warner Wells, M.D. 
University of North Carolina 
Press. 238 pp. $3.50. 


Speer press and radio reminders of 
the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki have stressed, among other 
things, the development of nuclear 
weapons during the intervening decade. 
The hydrogen bomb has not yet been 
dropped on human beings, and, please 
God, it never will be. But if it were, 
there would be no survivors. One of the 
deterrents to such a catastrophe, it is 
thought, would be an aroused public 
opinion against nuclear warfare. This 
eye-witness account of the aftermath of 
the first atomic attack on an inhabited 
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target could have considerable influence 
on the formation of such an attitude. It 
deserves to be widely read. 

Despite the death toll of over a quar- 
ter of a million there were many sur- 
vivors at Hiroshima. Only buildings of 
reinforced concrete withstood the blast. 
Among them was the Hiroshima Com- 
munications Hospital, which served the 
employees of the Ministry of Communi- 
cations (the postal, telegraph and tele- 
phone services). Acting on what he con- 
sidered well-founded fears of a military 
raid, Dr. Hachiya, director of the hos- 
pital, had evacuated most of its in-pat- 
ients, so that on August 6, 1945, the 
building was practically empty. Though 
still standing, it was completely gutted 
by fire and the shattering effects of the 
explosion. Open to the elements during 
the typhoon season, lacking sanitation, 
electricity, clocks, thermometers, micro- 
scopes and other essentials of hospital 
care, this concrete skeleton became the 
refuge of the wounded and the destitute. 

Though bedridden for some weeks 
and under treatment for over forty 
wounds, Dr. Hachiya tried to bring some 
order out of this chaos of suffering and 
utter bewilderment. Far worse than the 
physical suffering was the mental dis- 
tress of doctors and patients. The direc- 
tor was sure that whatever struck the 
city was not a bomb like any used ear- 
lier in the war. He suspected that it 
might have been an atomic bomb, but it 
was almost a week before his suspicion 
was confirmed. However, he now had 
reasonable assurance that the symptoms 
whose treatment had caused such con- 
cern were those of radiation illness. 

Using such scraps of paper as came to 
hand, Dr. Hachiya recorded, in artless 
but vivid language, the hopes and fears, 
the doubts and anxieties of doctors, 
nurses and patients. Covering the first 
seven weeks following the bombing, the 
diary tells a story of which any nation 
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and its people might well be proud. 

Even before the doctor knew the 
nature of the bomb, the perplexing char- 
acter of the symptoms and their totally 
opposite effects on different patients sug- 
gested that case histories might be of 
value to future students of radiation ill- 
ness. The diary, therefore, includes a 
number of these histories, interesting to 
even the layman. Clinical terms, un- 
avoidable in such reports, are kept at a 
minimum, and are defined or explained 
in a glossary at the end of the book. The 
retention of certain Japanese words and 
expressions, with no exact English equi- 
valent, helps to preserve the flavor of the 
text. A “cast of characters” (a list of per- 
sons frequently mentioned), explana- 
tory footnotes, end-paper maps and dia- 
grams are further evidences of expert 
editing. Indeed one wonders which was 
the more fortunate in finding the other 
—the diarist or his editor? 

Sister M. Aucustina, B.V.M. 


It All Started With Europa by 
Richard Armour. McGraw-Hill. 
119 pp. $2.75. 


Paoraseon Richard Armour has writ- 
ten a number of scholarly books of 
biography and literary criticism. At the 
same time he is one of the most pro- 
ficient writers of light verse and humor 
in America. Remembered for his recent 
It All Started with Columbus, Armour 
now comes out with another like bit of 
prose which will equal the other in pop- 
ularity. In It All Started with Europa, 
the writer employs satire, play on words, 
punning and distortion of facts and per- 
sonalities to produce historical absurdi- 
ties. In spite of his spirit of horseplay, he 
is careful to preserve the historical out- 
line. 

It All Started. with Europa is a cati- 
cature of European history from the very 
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beginning to the Cold War or to “as 
near the end of Europe as Europe was 
at the time this book was written.” Its 
119 pages are packed with ridiculous in- 
congtuities, illustrated with equally 
idiotic drawings by Campbell Grant. 

In his own mirthful manner the 
author describes the rise and decline of 
Rome. “Romans declined a little bit 
every day until they were lying helpless- 
ly on the floor.” He points out the con- 
tribution of the Barbarians and the pur- 
pose of the Dark Ages, which was to 
keep Ancient History and Medieval His- 
tory apart. The author gives his impres- 
sions of how the Greeks lost the art of 
fig-leaf wearing and how the mass mi- 
gration of the Swiss became known as 
the Swiss Movement. His caricatures of 
important historical figures are superb. 
“Trotsky, a little man who went around 
at a jog, something between a walksy and 
a runsky, replaced the old fashioned 
Samovars with Commissars.” 

Occasionally the author reduces high 
satire to very low humor, verging on vul- 
garity. It can scarcely be denied, how- 
ever, that the book offers a series of good 
laughs. A history professor might not in- 
clude it on his list of “must” reading, but 
many others will. 

Auice M. NicHoLson 


The Decline of the American Repub- 
lic by John T. Flynn. Devin-Adair. 
212 pp. $3. 


M: FLYNN was a radical reformer in 
the pre-New Deal days. He was 
also a believer in the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Then came the Roosevelt Revolutions, 
and he was a reactionary. 

He outlines the history of those rev- 
olutions and of others. This is a shame, 
for he is a bad historian. 

An historian must know facts. As an 
historian Mr. Flynn averages about one 
error to a paragraph. ° 

As a political philosopher his com- 
petence is high. He traces clearly the 
interweaving thread in the patterns of 
the real Class Struggle, “the idea of the 
Soviet of the Intellectuals.” 

He grasps clearly the full implica- 
tions of the packing of the Supreme 
Court and proposes an Amendment to 
reverse its decisions. It reads as follows: 
“The decisions of the Supreme Court 
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adoption of this amendment, rendered 
by a court designedly packed to alter by 
interpretation the clear meanings of the 
Constitution . . . are hereby declared to 
have no force and effect as _prece- 
dents. .. .” 

The proposal does justice to Mr. 
Flynn’s feelings. Mr. Flynn also advo- 
cates the Bricker Amendment, the re- 
peal of the 16th Amendment, and the 
Bridges - Byrd Amendment. He thinks 
there is little to choose between Eisen- 
hower and the Democrats. He does not 
mention the name of the late Senator 
Taft, and in a list of crackpots of the 
Thirties omits that of Father Coughlin. 

His book will do the Conservative 
cause little good. Those who look to its 
triumph must not forget two things: the 
masses do not comprehend constitution- 
al issues and the classes include the in- 
tellectuals. The cause will triumph the- 
oretically and practically by showing 
collectivism’s falsity, if triumph it does, 
and we will have conservative judges 
when we have conservative thought. 
Five hundred amendments in writing 
could not withstand one subtle sophis- 
try of a supreme court in being. 

Mr. Flynn ignores the essential con- 
nection of conservatism and _ religion. 
The Constitution is so rooted in Chris- 
tianity as to be non-existable without it. 
It may be that time will see a herdist, 
collectivist, society that is religious. It 
will never see a true conservative that 
is not. 

Jutrus Frasco Harmon 


Triumph of the Eggheads by Horace 
Coon. Random House. 309 pp. $4. 


A comme to Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., the Alsops are responsible for the 
currency of “egghead” as an epithet in 
referring to highbrows. The non-news- 
paper brother, John Alsop, tried to de- 
fine the term: “One would say that it is 
a visual figure of speech tending to de- 
pict a large, oval head, smooth, faceless, 
unemotional, but a little haughty and 
condescending.” Stewart Alsop amend- 
ed this by saying it has an “Ivy league 
connotation, a capacity to read without 
moving one’s lips.” 

The purpose of this entertaining book 
is to tell the story of the outstanding egg- 
heads in American politics, their role 
and influence. Mr. Coon narrows the 
field, unnecessarily I think, to Thomas 











Sensitively drawn glimpses 
of people truly successful... 


THE PASTOR’S CAT 
AND OTHER PEOPLE 
By Msgr. Edward Vincent Dailey 


Twenty-one stories about men and 
women Msgr. Dailey knew in the 
Depression days when he was an 
assistant at Chicago’s Holy Name 
Cathedral. Like his own cat, a stray, 
they had a knack for getting into 
rough scrapes, yet in the end they 
managed to come out on top. 

$2.75 


A new book by Trappist- 
author Father Raymond... 


LOVE DOES 
SUCH THINGS 


In this, his newest book of medita- 
tions, famed Trappist-author Father 
Raymond unfolds God’s great love 
for us in giving us a Saviour. Hand- 
somely bound, packaged, illustrated 


in color. 
$4.95 


The definitive life 
for a long time to come... 


THE HEART OF 
FATHER DAMIEN 


By Vital Jourdain, SS.CC. 


The story of Damien the Leper has 
frequently been told, but now, for 
the first time, we have a definitive 
life based on documents never be- 
fore accessible. From them we gain 
an understanding of his inner char- 
acter and realize why Rome has now 
accepted his cause for beatification. 


THE LARK’S 
ON THE WING 


By Mary Carlier 


A novel, wonderfully warm and hu- 
man, about a large and lively family 
living in rural Ohio. With deep in- 
sight and power Mary Carlier cap- 
tures the day-by-day events, the ups 
and downs, the joys and sorrows, 
that formed the life of the Garneau 
family, as fascinating and intriguing 
a group as you can imagine. 


$3.50 
At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


411 Bruce Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Jefferson, the practical philosopher, 
Woodrow Wilson, the scholar who be- 
came a statesman, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the Great Manipulator, and Adlai 
Stevenson, the Great Elucidator. In each 
instance he underscores the basic egg- 
head philosophy that intelligence is the 
most effective instrument for social 
change, that you can achieve progress 
by appealing to men’s reason and in- 
telligence. 

In our present prosperous and anti- 
intellectual age there is only a modest 
demand for Mr. Stevenson’s services. 
But if the bottom falls out of our pros- 
perity, then there will undoubtely be 
an irresistable demand for eggheads to 
guide us out of the mess and to set our 
feet once more, safely and securely, on 
the path to greater profit. At the mo- 
ment, however, the Old Guard is enjoy- 
ing the spoils of victory and eggheads 
are generally suspected of having had 
Communist mothers. 

There is nothing in this engaging 
study that you have not read before—in 
or out of college. But the egghead frame 
of reference puts a Dior creation on a lot 
of dowdy research material that is the 
favorite playground of a few egghead 
historians who may, sooner, or later, if 
you don’t watch out, turn up in Wash- 
ington—research material and all. 


Joun J. O’Connor 


Faith, Reason and Modern Psychi- 
atry edited by Francis J. Brace- 
land. Kenedy. 310 pp. $6.00. 


Micz=®s psychology, growing from a 
materialistic philosophy, ignited a 
heated controversy which though long 
lived has mainly been futile. Psycholog- 
ist and psychiatrist have been perceived 
as in complete opposition to philosophy 
and theology. Many Catholic clergy and 
educators have disavowed not only the 
psychological extremists but all natural- 
istic approaches to a study of the mind. 
The widespread effects of these attitudes 
are still observable in the fact that many 
large Catholic Universitities do not have 
psychology departments or offer major 
sequences in psychology. Dr. Braceland’s 
book is a praiseworthy step toward an 
end to this attitude of conflict. By bring- 
ing together the thinking of a wide va- 
riety of Catholic theologians, philoso- 
phers, psychologists and psychiatrists in 
a cooperative spirit he has shown that 
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theology and psychology must be con- 
sidered complementary rather than con- 
tradictory. 

Like most collections of articles this 
book has some defects. Although each 
article is valuable they do not all fit into 
a coherent and integrated scheme. ‘The 
various articles would read better as sep- 
arate essays. The terminology of each 
author differs, as do the various styles, 
making for a mental readjustment not 
necessary in a book written by one man. 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of the book is the positive approach to 
the problems of synthesis. There is an 
acceptance of much psychological con- 
tent as fact rather than abstruse argu- 
ments about such topics as “the uncon- 
scious.” There is no building of straw 
men only to destroy them. 

It is to be hoped that this book signals 
the end of defensive tactics on the part 
of Catholic intellectuals. An adequate 
synthesis of these various disciplines will 
always be a continuous task since the 
data and “facts” of the natural sciences 
will be ever changing. Unfortunately 
the undertaking of an offensive by the 
Catholic scholars, educators and profes- 
sional people is handicapped by the ab- 
scence of a center where representatives 
of all the pertinent disciplines could 
grapple with the problem of synthesis. 
In the absence of such a focal point 
books such as this take on greater impor- 
tance. 

It does not seem profitable to comment 
individually upon the articles of the 
eleven contributors. Enough to warn 


Francis J. Braceland: Theology and 
psychology meet without colliding 


that this is intended for the serious s‘u- 
dent rather than for casual reading. In 
quality there is also a great variability 
ranging from the abstruse chapter by 
Mailloux to the very readable section by 
Karl Stern; from the scholarly discussion 
of V. E. Smith to the intuitions of 
Gregory Zilboorg. 

Among the minor objectionable fea- 
tures are the unwieldly footnotes stack- 
ed at the end of each chapter. One inter- 
esting omission is that of any considera- 
tion of the likelihood that the causes of 
mental illness and of normal mental ad- 
justment are of a different nature. 

From an overall view Doctor Brace- 
land is to be commended for bringing 
the thoughts of these various experts into 
a single book and for summarizing them 
very effectively. While the present effort 
is not as well integrated as might be de- 
sired the book lives up to the subtitle 
“Sources for a Synthesis.” 

Rosert C. Nicotay 


The Pursuit of Happiness by R. M. 
Mclver. Simon and Schuster. 182 
pp. $3. 


Ox Dr. Mclver is widely accepted 
as a foremost sociologist in the 
schools of the nation, this is an impor 
tant book. It lays open the fundamental 
beliefs that underlie Mclver’s estimate 
of society and what to expect from it. 

Since he was born in the Hebrides, I 
presume that the religious faith from 
which Mclver early departed was some 
strict form of Presbyterianism. He has 
made no adequate substitution, one 
gathers, for chapters ten and nineteen 
are evidences of a mind closed against 
any form of organized religion. 

In place of organized religion, Mclver 
urges two main principles: Be Yourself 
and The Golden Rule. In chapter three, 
where he treats of being oneself, he is 
inconclusive about the critical issue of 
how one is to know when he is at his 
best. In chapter eleven, dealing with the 
Golden Rule, McIver reveals an incom 
plete grasp of the Golden Rule and the 
fact that its general nature leaves it 
workable only when applied to and with 
further principles. The Golden Rule by 
its nature cannot stand in solitary splen- 
dor as the whole governor of man’s ex 
istence because it does not take into ac 
count mutual relations and it does not 
reward or punish its observance or its 
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contravention. This means that it is 
good for me to do unto others what I 
want them to do unto me, but it leaves 
me without recourse when the other fel- 
low treats me unjustly and then says, 
“That's what I expect you to do to me!” 
Mclver does not consider that point. 

Mclver says many interesting things 
on many interesting topics: life, death, 
love, reproduction, religion, wisdom. 
Yet one’s interest is continually fanned 
only to be dampened by the hopeless 
naturalism that seems to be Mcliver’s 
mainstay. Even in his concluding para- 
graph he manages at once to encourage 
and to squelch hope. In his Epilogue 
he talks about the overall prospect of 
happiness and allows that some, like the 
mystics, will attain true happiness. 
Others will never get the real thing, 
but will delude themselves with a myth 
of happiness. Then he concludes: 

Most of us can follow neither of these 
roads. We cannot be saints, counting the 
world well lost for the glory of God, for 
the contemplation of Pure Being, or for the 
selfless service of mankind. We cannot be 
fanatics of a faith, triumphantly borne over 
the trials and tribulations of life by the 
simple assurance it conveys. We must in- 
stead be content with the insights that come 
and go. If we have sincerity and keep our 
hearts open to the truth and the wonder 
that lies everywhere about us, the golden 
moments will still be ours. They will re- 
deem our days and their echoes will still 


sing in us as we meet the requirements of 
the common hour. 


A Catholic would say that the ob- 
servance of a rule given by Christ and 
taught by the Catholic Church is vastly 
preferable to following one’s own lights 
that come and go. 


Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


Time for Living by George Soule. 
Viking. 184 pp. $3. 


Me SouLE suggests we are on the 
threshold of a new instar, a new 
civilization. Within three generations 
masses of men (mostly Americans) will 
enjoy incredibly high incomes, $25,000 
per year per family, while putting in 
only twenty-four hours of “paid time” 
and even less in the more distant future. 
Technology is the password and there 
seems to be no serious objection to the 
continuance of its magic powers. It will 
not only keep open the door to rising 
productivity and income; these may “ex- 
plode” into abundance. But it is not so 
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much material progress that poses the 
problem as the use of the unheard of in- 
crease in “unpaid time” for all, where 
formerly only aristocrats had this prob- 
lem to contend with. 

Though the theory of civilization is 
in its infancy there is hardly any doubt 
that the acquisition of ever greater 
amounts of unpaid time out of each day 
will mean enormous changes worthy of 
a new instar. But why does Mr. Soule 
think this is a problem? Because, as 
seems to be his fundamental position, 
this “unsold time” may go to waste? De- 
spite his extreme care in avoiding the 
roles of prophet and judge he cannot 
avoid prophesying a “democratic leisure 
class,” and judging as failure the possi- 
ble neglect of individuals “. . . to seek 
the best—as it may seem to them—in 
their past traditions.” This is safe, but 
too thin a view for a book on the increas- 
ingly vital problem of leisure. 

It is something of a feat to discuss 
what Americans do at present with their 
leisure without criticism, yet Mr. Soule 
does it and manages even to sound hope- 
ful, though this hope contradicts his al- 
most complete abstinence from value 
judgments. Without getting involved in 
values, however, there is certainly some 
analytical importance in noting the in- 
dividualistic character of this genera- 
tion’s efforts at the “pursuit of happi- 
ness,” “art of living,” etc. That future 
efforts will be individual is so broadly 
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implied or taken for granted that Mr. 
Soule fails and the reader may fail to see 
the absurd implication of a civilization 
where community has _ disappeared, 
where living is a question of isolated - 
self-improvement. 

But perhaps Mr. Soule is correct at 
this time in not sticking his neck out, 
and trying merely to emphasize what 
technology has done and will do and 
that we must explore and exploit this 
wilderness of unpaid time granted us. 
Especially does this seem wise when so 
few of this generation realize that al- 
ready they have a leisure problem. Too 
few “ . shut off the television set, 
leave the car in the garage, and silence 
the telephone long enough to engage in 
a little speculative reflection. . . ” For 
those who have shut off, left idle or 
silenced things there is, however, little 
in this book upon which they have not 
already reflected. 

R. W. FauLHaBer 


The Retrial of Joan of Arc by Regine 
Pernoud. Translated by J. M. 
Cohen. Harcourt, Brace. 237 pp. 
$4.75. 


H 1s the first English translation 
of the record of depositions made 
during the rehabilitation process. This 
document forms a revealing corrective to 
the details of the original trial at Rouen 
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Left: Judge Roy Bean dispenses beer and justice to a horse thief. Right: Northwestern Express, Deadwood City, South Dakota. 


in 1430 during which Joan of Arc was 
condemned to death at the stake as a 
heretic and witch. It “throws on Joan, 
her personality and her times, the direct 
light of living men’s evidence reflected 
by no distorting mirror of chronicle or 
tale.” Mme. Pernoud’s study is succinct, 
logical and intellectually honest; Mr. 
Cohen’s translation is excellent. 

The author marshalls before her read- 
er evidence of public opinion from every 
walk in life: witnesses of Joan’s child- 
hood and of her daily life, her comrades- 
in-arms, ecclesiastics, aristocrats, royal- 
ty, her judges and their official notaries, 
and spectators of her execution. In these 
testimonies given under oath before the 
inquisitorial tribunal of Papal commis- 
sioners established to investigate the 
cause of the Maid, the character of the 
girl emerges, which sets at nought the 
decisions of the Rouen Court of 1430 
and gives the lie to the infamous accusa- 
tions of heresy and witchcraft advanced 
by Pierre Couchon, Bishop of Beauvais, 
and his sycophants. 

The study opens with an introduction 
which briefly indicates the turn of pub- 
lic opinion in Joan’s favor between her 
burning in Rouen in 1430 and the re- 
habilitation in 1456. A royal inquiry was 
instituted by Charles VII on March 4, 
1450. The author carefully notes that 
this was devoid of real efficacy since the 
original case of the condemned girl had 
been tried in the court of the Inquisi- 
tion, and the initiative in appeal could 
only be taken by the inquisitorial court. 
The initial ecclesiastical inquiry opened 
on May 2, 1452. Three years later, on 
November 7, 1455, with the Dominican 


Jean Brehal, Inquisitor of France, com- 
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mitted personally to the case, the first 
solemn session of the rehabilitation 
opened in Notre Dame in Paris, when 
Isabelle Romee, mother of Joan and her 
two sons, Jean and Pierre, accompanied 
by a large concourse of townsmen from 
Orleans, petitioned for a reconsideration 
of the trial at Rouen. The depositions of 
the summoned witnesses follow and 
with brief introductory comment the 
author lets these speak for themselves. 
The result is a vivid portrait of Joan, a 
sidelight portrayal of life and thought in 
fifteenth century France, an interesting 
description of the curious court proced- 
ures of the age, and an analysis of the 
careful, logical techniques employed by 
Jean Brehal in order to reach the truth 
concerning a peasant girl twenty years of 
age done to death by the political ene- 
mies of her king and her native land. 
Mme. Pernoud’s study offers little that 
is new in the story of Joan of Arc; it 
simply confirms conclusions reached by 
a careful perusal of the minutes of the 
trial at Rouen. In such confirmations lies 
the cardinal importance of the book. 
The articles of the Interrogatories used 
as basis of inquiry of the witnesses, and 
the list of witnesses, their ages and social 
status, who testified at Orleans are given 
in the Appendix. 
Sister M. Amprosez, B.V.M. 


The Settlers’ West, by Martin F. 
Schmitt and Dee Brown. —Scrib- 
ners. 258 pp. $7.50. 


H= is a well planned attempt to 
illustrate the settlement of the 
great West from the viewpoint of the 


homsteader, the sod buster, the small 
stock grower and others. Miners, pros- 
pectors, oil men are also well represent- 
ed. The hardships and dangers that such 
men underwent are amply set forth both 
in print and in pictures. 289 illustrations 
show that the chief interest is pictorial. 
Here are shown storms that swept the 
plains, Indians who lay in wait for wan- 
derers, the drought, the loneliness, and 
the emptiness of the great prairie. 

The authors have divided their book, 
according to subject matter, into eight 
large chapters, with the following titles: 
“The Westward March,” “Big Rolling 
Land,” “Story of a Western Town,” 
“Finer Things of Life,” “The Myth and 
Its Makers,” “Jollification,” “Wild West 
Shows and Rodeos,” and “Law, Order 
and Politics.” Each section opens with 
ten to twenty pages of narrative, fol- 
lowed immediately by a selection of pic- 
tures. Some of W. S. Campbell’s dry 
humor in Dodge City is paralleled here, 
and Charlie Siringo’s nonchalance in A 
Texas Cowboy. 

Pictures are gathered from a wide va- 
riety of sources. The authors have been 
scrupulous about admitting their debts. 
Early daguerreotypes, as well as later 
wet plate and dry plate photographs, are 
well represented. Though the aim and 
scope of the book offer little chance to 
go into great detail, the writers have 
managed to produce extremely vivid im 
pressions. This is a favorite field for the 
two men. Fighting Indians of the West 
and Trail Driving Days preceded the 
current book and were set forth in the 
same way. 

The book is beautifully printed and 
bound ,and the photographs skilfully re 
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produced. It would make a fine Christ- 
mas present for anyone interested in 
early Americana. 


L. V. Jacks 


Victorian People by Asa Briggs. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 313 pp. 
$5. 


SING a few pivotal figures out of the 

“high noon” of Victoria’s reign, 
Professor Briggs has developed an intri- 
cately interwoven political history of a 
not too well known period of English 
history, the few years between the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 and the Reform Bill 
of 1867. It is eminently a political his- 
tory, although with certain personal and 
cultural overtones. One has the feeling 
that the author purposely suppresses any 
“human interest,” as he describes his 
people, in order that the main interest 
be not lost sight of—their social-political 
effects. Indeed as he develops it, the 
most important impact of the period as 
such on English history, was political. 
The whole panorama of events and of 
personages seems to lead inexorably to 
the passing of the second Reform Bill, 
providing for almost universal male suf- 
frage. 

The Crimean War opened the gate to 
investigation of the whole military 
system. Eventually the Civil Service 
came under Parliamentary scrutiny: 
then in connection with its improve- 
ment, the very aims and status of the 
“public schools” had to be considered. 
Under Samuel Smiles’ influence “self- 
help” became a creed and work a pray- 
er. Through the efforts of Robert Apple- 
garth the trade-unions came into their 
own as quasi-legal and potentially polit- 
ical entities. Although reform was the 
order of the day, “fear of democracy” 
made a vigorous last stand in the person 
of Robert Lowe, one of the most force- 
ful if somewhat unappealing of the peo- 
ple around whom these social and po- 
litical movements revolved. 

Professor Briggs presupposes a grasp 
of Victorian history not common to most 
American readers. At the same time he 
does not provide the detailed documenta- 
tion which would be such a joy to the 
reader having such a grasp, and which 
would supplement the “highly selective” 
bibliographical note. 

Taken slowly and carefully the book 


can provide information and even the 
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peculiar pleasure of plodding analysis. 
Victorian People forces upon us the con- 
clusion that mid-Victorian society was 
not so dull nor so monolithic as even its 
own members sometimes thought it—or, 
at least, that it was not simply dull. 
JoserH CarPiIno 


The Natural History of a Yard by 
Leonard Dubkin. Regnery. 208 
pp. $3.50. 


Me= city people are woefully un- 

aware of the wonders and beauty 
of nature all about them—even on the 
busiest of city streets. Leonard Dubkin, 
living in a large apartment building on 
Chicago’s North side with only a small 
patch of grass for his garden, tells in his 
new book how with the simplest of in- 
struments, a modicum of leisure and an 
abundance of interest one’s own back 
yard can be a source of great pleasure 
and relaxation. 

Mr. Dubkin and his daughter Pauline 
discovered their yard, “a small lawn sur- 
rounded by a privet hedge, with an elm 
tree in the back” only after sitting there 
many times. It was a very ordinary yard, 
but soon the author began to record his 
observations in a notebook, and a mag- 
nifying glass and pair of fieldglasses 
were kept at hand. Pauline’s nature 
studies were beginning at the age of 
seven! 

The book is divided into three chap- 
ters each of which summarizes the ob- 
servations of one year of a three year 
study. The first animal we meet in the 
garden is Nutsy, the bachelor squirrel. 
The story of its befriending a poor im- 
migrant couple who later, in their pros- 
perity, remember and reward it, is truly 
quaint. Besides Nutsy, screech owls and 
robins all live in the same elm. The 
author got to recognize certain birds, 
and his daily observations of their habits 
reveal interesting patterns in their lives. 

Included in this book are all the com- 
mon things: pigeons, sparrows, night- 
hawks, ants, spiders, aphids, caterpillars, 
katydids, fireflies, as well as the privet 
hedge, the grass and the forsythia. This 
is a book rich in information; the style 
is graceful and charming, and after read- 
ing it one is eager to do some investigat- 
ing in his own back yard. In only one 
place can it be said that the author tres- 
passes. Half of page 119 is devoted to 
the idea that “man is totally ignorant of 
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the purpose or purposes of life. . . ” It 

seems incredible that a man can be so 

close to nature and so far from God. 
Sister Mary Danret, O.P. 


The Voice of the Desert by Joseph 
Wood Krutch. Sloane. 223 pp. 
$3.75. 


1 he THE surprise of the reader who ex- 
pects of this book only what the title 
suggests, the voice of the desert is often 
drowned in the philosophical overtones 
of the author’s own voice. The former is 
consonant; the latter dissonant. This is 
regrettable; for Mr. Krutch hears the 
desert well and echoes what he hears in 
an easily readable style. 

In spite of the sensitivity and love of 
nature that oblige most of us to men like 
himself for an awareness and apprecia- 
tion of the interest and beauty peculiar 
to every natural environment—particu- 
larly the desert, for the more unique an 
environment is, the more interest and 
beauty it holds, and no natural environ- 
ment is more unique than the desert— 
in spite of these unusual qualities of the 
dedicated naturalist, Mr. Krutch ignores 
the direct intervention of God in the 
creation of man. He even contends that 
the soul, too, probably evolved through 
the lower animals. “In one sense nature 
is neither for nor against what have 
come to be human ideals. She includes 
both what we call good and what we call 
evil. We are simply among her experi- 
ments, though we are, in some respects, 
the most successful.” 

Still Mr. Krutch attests that there is 
more to the desert than heat, detritus 
and the myriad adaptations of seed, plant 
and animal to the scarcity of water. 
There is also a “metabiology” as he terms 
it in preference to metaphysics: that 
certain something we all catch a breath 
of, unless we are emotionally immune, 
through particular scenes or experiences 
—a flower, a sunset, a child or a poem; 
that certain something that is part of yet 
above what we see or feel. 

Nowhere has Mr. Krutch been more 
keenly aware of this elusive supernatural 
quality that pervades all creation as a 
reflection of the Creator than he is in 
the desert. So vivid is it there to him that 
he coins the phrase “mystique of the 
desert” to describe it and devotes an en- 
tire chapter to its discussion. 

If the author does find the personal 
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God he apparently seeks, it may very 
well be through this mystique. The 
“how” is found in his own words. “And 
of all answers to the question “What is 
a desert good for?’ ‘Contemplation’ is 
perhaps the best.” 

WituiaM A. Murray 


Cycle for Mother Cabrini by John 
Logan. Grove Press. 52 pp. Hard 
cover, $3.50; paper, $1. 


Ws Dame Edith Sitwell was re- 
cently baptized as a Catholic, the 
question arose as to what, after the 
Grace of God, was the cause of her con- 
version. It seemed unlikely that much 
in the way of contemporary Catholic 
poetry would excite her intellect to a 
study of the poet’s theology. 

However, there are signs of hope in 
young John Logan, the Assistant Profes- 
sor in the General Program of Liberal 
Education at Notre Dame, whose poems 
are familiar to the readers of Poetry, 
Commonweal and Sewanee Review. 

It is unfortunate that his “Cycle for 
Mother Cabrini,” the title poem and 
opening poem of this volume, is not the 
best. Obviously he is very much cap- 
tivated by the life and travels of the first 
canonized American citizen, but he does 
not do her much honor by verses such 
as: “You helped shape our city/ And 
the city in the sky;/ Help me shape 
your beauty/ In this scarred and re- 
made eye.” 

Of interest is his new phrasing, but 
when describing things supernatural his 


John Logan: A sign of hope 


wording is often saccharine or trite, as 
in the phrases “city in the sky” and 
“queen of the Holy Wood.” Be careful 
not to pass too quickly over “Mother 
Cabrini Crosses the Andes.” 

Later poems like “Prologue and Ques- 
tions for St. Augustine” and “Mono- 
logue for the Good Friday Christ” show 
trenchant reflection which is too often 
lacking in present day poetry. The eu- 
logy “Lament for Misenus” brings back 
memories of Milton. 

However, the poem I prefer is “The 
Death of Southwell—a Verse Melo- 
drama with Homilies on Light and Sin.” 
Avoiding any sentiment at the capture 
and execution of Blessed Robert South- 
well, the poet puts us in the England 
of the Reformation to hear the words of 
both captor and captive. The l’envoi 
encourages all of us to look for John 
Logan’s next book: 

Hangman sits in Tyburn tree 

Preacher says his homily 

Now his cart is pulled empty 

Hangman hanged him awkwardly 

Look the preacher’s hand is free 

Blesses hangman blesses me 

Here’s a friend to pull the knee 

Ghost now leaves his young body 

This poet saint was thirty-three 

The hangman moans in Tyburn tree 

Now unbless hangman, unbless me. 

Rev. Antuony J. VApEr 


Red Shoes for Nancy by Marguerite 
Hamilton. Lippincott. 224 pp. 
$2.95. 


lr Nancy Hamilton wanted more 
than anything in this world to wear 
a pair of red shoes. For most little girls 
of twelve, this would not seem unreason- 
able. For her it was impossible. Because 
of an obscure disease called lymphohe- 
mangioma, she was born with two gi- 
gantic, ill-shapen legs. After more than 
forty pain-racking operations, attempt- 
ing to whittle them down, the doctors 
finally amputated first one and then the 
other, as they had already done with two 
gigantic misshapen fingers, and still the 
appalling disease progressed! 

But if Nancy’s exterior is dismaying, 
her soul and spirit are beautiful indeed. 
In her book, Nancy’s mother tells the 
full tale, going back to the loss of her 
husband just before Nancy’s birth, and 
the harrowing experience of bearing a 
baby so frightfully deformed that the 
doctors shook their heads and began 
every comment with—“If she lives.” 
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Through the child’s whole life runs a 






golden thread. The joy she brought to 
others in her hospitals and neighbor- 
hoods; her naive delight in the Holly- 
wood and radio publicity which brought 
her case to the attention of a sympathetic 
world; her understanding dismay over 
the troubles of other children—all bring 
out the truth, which she was to learn 
later from the Sisters in the Catholic 
Hospital, that the Lord must love her a 
great deal to make her suffer so. 
Following Nancy’s leadership, Mrs. 
Hamilton tells how she herself gradual- 
ly learned to know and understand the 
Catholic faith, and, after Nancy’s Bap- 
tism and First Communion, it was not 
long until she found her own way into 
the Church. This fine book must have 
been difficult indeed to write, but is well 
worth our while as a practical handbook 
on gratitude to Almighty God. 
Dorotuy Atkinson WILLIAMS 


Three Tickets to Adventure by Ger- 
ald M. Durrell. Viking. 203 pp. 
$3.75. 


—_ is an account of a collecting trip 
that the author made to British 
Guiana during 1950 with his partner, 
Kenneth Smith. Their objective was to 
bring back a living collection of birds, 
mammals, reptiles and fish that inhabit 
that corner of South America for British 
zoological gardens. 

Their excursions took them deep into 
the interior—to sections peopled only by 
friendly Amerindian natives and the oc- 
casional professional hunter. They ate 
and slept surrounded by a fantastic as- 
sortment of birds, beasts and reptiles; 
they had to swim across lakes and riv- 
ers, wade through swamps, struggle 
through forest and grassland. 

The work was hard, exciting, frustrat- 
ing, but never dull. Eventually they had 
nearly 500 specimens altogether — fish, 
frogs, toads, lizards, caymans, snakés 
(including three fer-de-lances, the most 
poisonous kind in South America), 
birds, monkeys, sloths and other strange 
creatures. 

With a high-spirited sense of humor, 
Durrell tells about some of the high- 
lights of the trip; stalking a giant ant- 
eater from the back of a horse; handling 
an angry anaconda; paddling a canoe 
containing an escaped electric eel; trap- 
ping and tying a fourteen-foot cayman; 
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Gerald M. Durrell: A gift for 
viewing nature and human nature 


swimming in deep water, knowing that 
below might lurk electric eels, hungry 
piranhas or a large cayman. 

Gerald M. Durrell, one of the young- 
est zoological collectors in Great Britain, 
once again proves his ability as a racon- 
teur in this new book. His gift for view- 
ing nature and human nature with con- 
tagious humor and a poet's sensibility 
gives it a charm that should appeal to 
most readers. 

E. J. CockeLt 


The Spirit in the Cage, by Peter 


Churchill. Putnam. 312 pp. 
$3.75. 
“You'll Die in Singapore!” by 


Charles McCormac. Dutton. 192 
pp. $3.50. 


Mc THAN just another recitation of 
the prisoner's lot in Nazi concen- 
tration camps, Captain Churchill’s book 
is the unfolding of a man’s spiritual 
growth brought about by his love for a 
physically fragile woman and the faith 
and example of a great and true priest. 
In the spring of 1943, a double agent 
betrayed Churchill, the top British secret 
agent, and Odette, then his courier and 
later his wife, to the Nazis. Despite four- 
teen fearsome interrogations, Odette 
never wavered from their agreed-upon 
fabrication that they were (then) man 
and wife, and that she was the “Grey 
Eminence” behind Churchill’s deeds. 
In the huge Fresnes prison outside 
Paris, the non-practising Catholic Odette 
and the non-believer Peter came under 
the care of the chaplain, Father Paul 
Steinert. The inspiration and selfless 


charity of this ideal priest taught Peter 
that God does have a direct hand in 
men’s lives and that adherence to His 
law of life is the one sure way. 

Moved from prison to prison as the 
Allies advanced, Peter and Odette were 
eventually separated. Several anti-Soviet 
Russian military leaders were among 
Peter’s fellow-prisoners towards the end 
of his two year captivity. They told him 
that the Communists were dedicated to 
world domination and that the West's 
leaders would not believe it until sur- 
render was inevitable. Peter found this 
to be all too true when he attempted to 
dissuade American and British com- 
manders from the forcible return of anti- 
Soviet prisoners to the Communist re- 
gime. Churchill also blames F.D.R. for 
the enslavement of the iron curtain 
countries which came about because 
Roosevelt felt that he could handle 
Stalin alone, despite the warning of 
“Winnie” whom the British author calls, 
of course, “the greatest statesman of all 
times.” 

“You'll Die in Singapore!” is another 
story of the late war—a story not of im- 
prisonment but of escape. McCormac, 
the Malay-bred Englishman, was singled . 
out for the most brutal treatment by the 
Japanese after their capture of Singa- 
pore—three of their men had fallen be- 
fore his gun. 

McCormac did receive his very special 
treatment. But he knew Malay, and he 
knew the jungle. So, taking a long, long 
chance, he persuaded sixteen other pri- 
soners to join him in an escape attempt. 
Calculating carefully his every move and 
every move of the guards, McCormac 
short-circuited the prison camp’s light- 
ing system, and the breakout was on. 
Two of the seventeen died on the spot. 
Seven more were killed in an ambush 
next day. The rest, fleeing in a boat, 
were dive bombed, and four of them 
found their freedom only in death. 

Trekking 2,000 miles over Sumatra 
and Java, McCormac and only one other 
of the final four reached safety in Aus- 
tralia—death had claimed one more in 
the jungle, and a native girl had claim- 
ed the other. 

This book is the better written of the 
two. The reader hopes and fears every 
inch of the way. The Spirit in the Cage 
is more quiet and pedestrian, but it has a 
warning—a warning perhaps destined to 
remain unheeded. 

Rosert L. CAMPBELL 
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LETTER FROM _ IRELAND 


by 


ALICE CURTAYNE 





October, 1955 


HE FACT that Benedict Kiely’s latest 

book, There Was an Ancient House, 
fell under the ban of the Irish censor- 
ship in recent weeks leads me to devote 
the present letter to this author and his 
writings. 

His name first came before the Irish 
reading public ten years ago with the 
publication of a book called Counties of 
Contention, “A study of the origins and 
implications of the partition of Ireland.” 
This book was well received because the 
theme was objectively handled in virile, 
incisive prose. Readers began to ask 
questions about the author and their in- 
terest in him was quickened by the fact 
that he comes from Omagh, in county 
Tyrone. No Catholic Gael living in the 
rural parts of the separated counties had 
yet spoken on the subject of Partition 
and southern Ireland considered it al- 
most a hopeful augury that such a voice 
should have made itself heard. 

Two more critical works appearing 
within the following years continued to 
enhance the new writer's reputation: a 
study of William Carleton, the Tyrone 
classic, called The Poor Scholar, and 
Modern Irish Fiction. Along with this 
output of serious criticism came a novel 
Land Without Stars, which, it was said, 
brought the writer into some disfavour 
in his native town because his acquaint- 
ances persisted in seeing unpleasing por- 
traits of themselves in its pages. The 
author had put an almost passionate dis- 
claimer on the flyleaf: “No character in 
this book is based on or bears any re- 
semblance to any real character or any 
real person living or dead . . . incidents 
entirely fictitious . . . a story of probable 
people in a possible situation. . . .” Ap- 
parently assurances of this kind carry no 
weight with people who take a morose 
pleasure in glaring at what they imagine 
is an unflattering image of themselves in 
a kind of distorting mirror. 

Anyhow Benedict Kiely’s position, as 
a writer is now firmly consolidated. In 
addition to the five titles given above, 
four additional novels have appeared in 
quick successior: In a Harbour Green, 
Call for a Miracle, The Cards of the 
Gambler, Honey Seems Bitter. Many of 
these books give excellent incidental pic- 
tures of Gaelic Ireland in the separated 
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counties, subject of perennial interest to 
the south. But nine books in as many 
years is really an amazing output from 
a man who has had a very uphill strug- 
gle in so many other respects and who 
at no period in those years has ever been 
able to give his full time to the writing 
of books. 

He began life with a vocation to the 
priesthood, which was frustrated when 
he had to leave the novitiate with spinal 
trouble. This kept him immobilised on 
his back in a hospital bed for a certain 
period, but he was cured. All his friends 
agree in their testimony to the courage 
and resolution with which he set about 
overcoming his initial handicaps. ‘There 
was no money available on which to 
make a fresh start. He got work on the 
staff of the weekly Irish Catholic paper, 
The Standard, and at the same time, on 
a scholarship basis, studied for a degree. 
Later on, he moved to the staff of The 
Irish Independent, one of the leading 
daily papers. From that he progressed to 
The Irish Press, on the staff of which he 
now works as literary editor, film critic, 
book reviewer, columnist and reporter 
on special assignments. In these several 
capacities, he influences a very large 
reading public. Features of his style are 
geniality, a salty, tangy humour, an im- 
mensely rich vocabulary. The felicity of 
his phrasing is at times electrifying, as 
when he described the late F. J. Mc- 
Cormick, actor, as “a great pillar sup- 
porting our national self-respect.” 


Benedict Kiely: “Under the ban” 


In journalism, he is probably at his 
best as film critic. To a man of his intel- 
lectual parts, there is little mental stim- 
ulus in the typical Hollywood script, yet 
his humour succeeds in making the Film 
Notes a notable feature of the paper. 
There are many like myself with only 
slight interest in the cinema proper, who 
yet never miss reading Kiely’s Notes. 
The reaction of that keen northern 
mind, so conditioned by realities, to the 
characteristic Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer 
ballyhoo provides occasional moments of 
pure joy. 

In addition to the activity outlined 
above, the man from Omagh has mar- 
ried and founded a home in Dublin, 
where as a personality he is now well 
known with his spare, extremely erect 
figure, reddish hair, pale complexion and 
very light eyelashes. 


H: LATEST book, There Was an An- 
cient House, has a theme which, 
so far as I know, breaks entirely new 
ground for the novel. It concerns the 
life of thirty novices in a midland novi- 
tiate and their individual reactions to 
the religious formation to which they 
have submitted themselves. Obviously 
autobiographical, this story told from 
the inside of a novitiate by a capable 
writer had for me a particular interest. 
It is well done and the novice’s life ap- 
pears on the pages with a photographic 
clarity. I thought pathos the most recur- 
rent note of the tale as, for example, this 
account of one of the neophyte’s trials: 


That day, at dinner he, while his brothers 
ate, read, very nervously, for the first time 
from the rostrum in the refectory. The pre- 
liminaries were nerve-racking. He had a 
good voice and he knew it, but his vowel 
sounds were as God made them and as the 
Order, preferring a sort of uniformity in 
pronunciation, could never tolerate them. 
He had listened when other novices, ex- 
posed in the rostrum, while spoons rattled 
on plates and soup was eaten, were repeat- 
edly corrected by Peesoc. “No brother, the 
word is not as you pronounce it. No, broth 
er, this way. Please, brother.” And a nerv- 
ous brother novice, meaning no ham, 
would be unable to restrain a splutter of 
agonised laughter. 

Erect in the rostrum, feeling like a man 
in the dock, he opened the A Kempis. His 
fingers trembled. One had to read so slowly 
that the breath seemed to strain along from 
word to word like wire drawn from one 
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Confessions of Felix Krull, Con- 
fidence Man by Thomas Mann. 
Translated by Denver Lindley. 
Knopf. 384 pp. $4.50. 


te Hv INVENTIVE life is! Lending 

substance to airy nothings, it 
brings our childhood dreams to pass.” So 
speaks Felix Krull, the happy-starred 
scoundrel who was Thomas Manns last 
“hero,” perhaps the most free-wheeling 
of them all; a regular sea-lily, as he styles 
himself, unloosed from the grubby 
moral obligations of more honest folk, 
and airily afloat in the world. 

How opposite, this Krull, from Mann 
himself, that intense and indefatigable 
artist. We recall the self-portrait—the 
early rising, the hours at the immaculate 
desk with the silver-held, bee’s-wax tap- 
ers. He was at once the quiet workman 
and the figure of high adventure, with a 
far-ranging and baroque view of the 
world; the “real eye” and the “incurable 
romance’—unbeatable combination. Just 
so could he project in his final manu- 
script this delightfully impossible spirit 
that he himself never was, as in youth 
he had accurately visioned forth in 
Death in Venice the famed and troubled 
genius—icy-warm, earthy-delicate and 
razor-edged—that he was later to 
become. 

Mann named the Felix Krull a light 
piece with no special meaning, but, like 
Dostoyevsky, every word he wrote was 
“hot with the idea,” was shot through 
with it, revealing the consciousness that 
loved beauty and mystery and all the 
world’s teeming substance, yet trembled 
before it. He could write in the Joseph 
books that man was “the result of God’s 
curiosity about Himself.” But Dr. Mann, 
through Schopenhauer-Nietzschean eyes 
could never trust the celestial experi- 
ment. A most hideously talented cartoon 
of his he had called, simply, “Das 
Leben.” Apparently the only bulwark 
against “life” that he could see was the 
Joseph-type—fearfully self-mindful, his- 
tory-conscious father-minded, exception- 
al. And his books, all of them, from the 
great discursive scenes in The Magic 
Mountain on, were constant meditations 
on this. Thus the devastating satire. 
Thus the tensional power that in his 
works clashed and rang at times like the 
most polar moments in Richard Wagner. 
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Often enough it has been said that 
Dr. Mann was epitomically “good-Ger- 
man.” The Faustus was his tortured and 
involved “song of sorrow” for his ethi- 
cally low-fallen land. He was typically 
Protestant too. He was protestant, avoid- 
ant, hesitant by that much, might we 
say (as he himself might!), so that it 
pulled him ever that much short of the 
exquisite abandon of Dostoyevsky 
whom he so admired. Nor, despite the 
comparable tensions, did le achieve “the 
Michelangelo-like moral muscle tensing 
and flexing,” as he called it, of Tolstoy. 
Where he himself stood was a nearer 
ridge of the hill, and thus his middle- 
ness perhaps, his non-resolution, and, of 
course, his irony. 

But one wonders, and not idly, what 
Mann would have done with a St. 
Augustine, who knew life in all its fair- 
ness and horror, a superb writer and 
psychologist too, a naturalist who, cen- 
turies before Darwin, observed that man 
was created, not in the literal fashion 
thought of in his day, but by a slow, 
developmental process beginning with 
“semina rerum,” the seeds of things; a 
man who could say that “miracles Ci.e. 
mysteries) are not outside nature but 
outside what we know of nature;” a man 
who once wrote that “Life—CLife with a 
capital L)—once came down to you. 
Won’t you now rise to it, and live?” 

The Confessions of Felix Krull is no 
exception to a series of tales that, wheth- 
er epic or novella-length, dwelt beetling- 
ly on that questionable ridge, and saw 
but the waiting trap in the forms of 
beauty. Less questioning, maybe, as he 
said, Felix Krull has that self-same vis- 
ion, sere and knowing, that he showed 
us in Death in Venice, and the self- 
same symbols too will still delineate it, 
reminding us ever of the likely plunge, 
the possible arc of beauty down to death. 
So he ranged, among the stars and the 
depths, his moral fastidiousness clawing 
angrily at the beauty and fullness he saw 
everywhere. The most gorgeous, gilded 
spectacle seemed to “savage” him. Wit- 
ness the corrida, the bull-fight in Felix 
Krull. No one has done better by the 
classic battle-and-ballet beauty of it, in 
the artist’s eye; but he sets against it, 
every perfect moment of it, his shatter- 
ing, demanding asceticism. 
























Thomas Mann: ‘’Far-ranging and baroque” 


The corrida, then, full-voiced climax 
to Felix Krull, and thence to the de- 
nouement, in Lucifer-like swiftness and 
fire; this, as always, was the fascinat- 
ing theme, orchestrally recurring, of a 
life-time of great, cultured stories full- 
of wit and music, that will dazzle, in- 
struct and entertain the world through 
the years of time. 

LaveRNE Gay 


The Tontine by Thomas Costain. 
Doubleday. 2 vols., 930 pp. 
$5.95. 


TWO-VOLUME novel has two strikes 
against it, and Costain with his ac- 
curacy of historical detail, his skillful 
handling of dialog, and his wit, has not 
entirely overcome his self-imposed han- 
dicap. He has told the story of two 
families through more than half a cen- 
tury, and his believable human charac- 
ters move against the backdrop of the 
post- Napoleonic period in England. 
They become involved, among other 
things, with the liberation of South 
American colonies, fhe fight against 
child labor, and Louis Napoleon’s strug- 
gle for recognition, but it is the mount- 
ing interest in the Waterloo tontine 
which binds them together and gives 
the novel its claim to unity. 
The Waterloo tontine was conceived 
by a swindler eager to capitalize on the 
widespread enthusiasm for the great 
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tontines which were like gigantic lot- 
teries where ticket-holders were put in 
classes according to age, and the income 
from their investments was divided an- 
nually among the survivors of each class. 
When George Grace decided to enter 
his young son Julian, Samuel Carboy 
promptly put his own son and daughter 
in the competition. Carboy and Grace 
had been wary business partners until 
Sam forced Grace to withdraw from the 
firm. The families’ sense of competition 
was rooted in this, but the enmity did 
not extend to the second generation. 
Julian Grace and Allie Carboy remained 
Friends, and Julian even hoped to mar- 
ty Isabelle, the irrepressible Carboy 
daughter. Isabelle, with her narcissistic 
contentment with her beautiful self, her 
oft-repeated ambition to marry a duke 
Cwith success on her fourth try), and 
her feelings of guilt which eventually 
lead to suicide, is actually the least cred- 
ible of the novel’s central figures. 

As the tontine competition narrows 
down to Julian Grace, the Duchess of 
Outland (nee Isabelle Carboy), and 
Helen Groody, daughter of the Car- 
boys’ former coachman, there are frauds, 
greed and violence, but frail Helen 
Groody is finally the winner. 

This is a richly-peopled novel. It is 
too long, but even then the reader wish- 
es for more knowledge of certain char- 
acters. It seems inevitable that Costain 
in this novel: will be compared to Dick- 
ens. He lacks Dickens’ anger and strong 
moral sense. Actually, he is more like 
Thackeray with his concern for the man- 
ners of the time and his primary pur- 
pose to entertain. Comparisons aside, 
Costain is Costain, and that should be 
enough. 

Prccy SuLLivAN 


Beyond the Glass by Antonia White. 
Regnery. 285 pp. $3.75. 


HIs reviewer had the distinct pleasure 

of reading this novel in its earlier 
British edition. It was good then; it is 
even better the second time. 

This is the type of novel the British, 
especially the women, novelists do very 
well at. It is slow starting, slow moving, 
well-paced, adult and written in an in- 
teresting style. Miss White seems to like 
writing; one gets used to the Kate 
O’Brien-like atmosphere of quiet and 
earnest telling. The jacket tells us she 
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has been compared with George Eliot, 
Galsworthy and Elizabeth Bowen. 
Evelyn Waugh says she is one of the 
very best novelists of the day. This re- 
viewer would like to toss the name of 
Jane Austen on the bandwagon. 

The story is not simple; it is not over- 
simplified. The narrative technique, by 
casually dropping just all you need to 
know of the past, keeps you reading 
closely. The time is about 1920; the 
place is Englarid. The people are Cath- 
olics, some recent converts, some about- 
to-be Catholics. The heroine Clara 
Batchelor has had some difficult days 
before we meet her in the midst of mar- 


Antonia White: An atmosphere 
of quiet and earnest telling 


riage difficulties of a delicate nature. Her 
love-life is tangled and confusing. Her 
family (the character of the father and 
mother is well done) tries to help. Just 
as a new heart interest seems to raise her 
from despair at the young and beautiful 
age of twenty-two, Clara goes mad. She 
is treated—1920 style—and recovers 
enough to be sent home in eight months. 
(The jacket would have you think this 
is a mere poor man’s Snakepit—it is not 
that, and the accentuating of the mor- 
bid is in bad taste. Only a fraction of the 
book deals with Clara’s experiences in 
the public hospital. This is no cheap 
expose of such places.) 

The talk in this book is just that, as 
opposed to dialogue. The conversations 
are a treat. The descriptions fit well, and 
one is never aware of their quiet effect. 
The author promises a sequel to this 
novel—and well she might. For one gets 


the most jarring effect as the book clos:s, 
The sequel should be worth waiting for. 
Meantime, read this volume. For full « n- 
joyment, read it slowly. And demand 
more Antonia White—she’s that gooil. 
Rosert H. Fioop, C.S.B. 


Drinkers of Darkness, by Gerald 
256 pp. 


Hanley. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 


[= NATIVES are extremely restless in 
this brooding novel by the talented 
Mr. Hanley, but they are almost smug 
compared to the white men who boss 
them in the dismal back-water African 
colony of Mambango in those trying 
days prior to World War II. These gen- 
tlemen worry a lot, chat endlessly about 
life, death and women, and consume 
vast quantities of booze while the black 
hand of Africa encircles their throats 
quite without their knowledge. 

While there is not much plot here, 
character is in abundance and, after all, 
what could be more interesting than life, 
death and women? Mr. Hanley, an 
Irishman who has written two other nov- 
els, both about Africa, is telling us this 
time about an Africa in transition, some- 
where between the bowing and scrap- 
ing of the number one boy and the ter- 
ror of the Mau Mau. 

The author has a good novelist’s pas- 
sion for milking a scene and a charac- 
ter, no matter how unimportant. A fel- 
low cannot even carry a spear in this 
story without being made different from 
every other spear-carrier. This is wholly 
commendable, but some of Mr. Han- 
ley’s points manage to get lost in the 
melee. 

It is also a novel without a central 
character. There is good-hearted, sensi- 
ble, God-fearing Tamlin, the plantation 
manager with the respect of whites and 
blacks alike, but Tamlin really has no 
problem. His success is endangered by 
the new spirit among the Africans, and 
this confuses him, but only in a minor 
way. For Tamlin is untouchable in his 
soul, and his soul is never in danger. 

Then there is Mooning, the poor, 
weak wretch married to a beautiful devil 
of a woman, whose stubborn and often 
humiliating love in the end brings him 
a kind of victory; Plume, the virile 
young rogue who is startled into cow- 
ardice at the sanctity of even a bad mar 
riage; and O'Riordan, the cynical Irish- 
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mn faced with the issue of God’s exist- 
ence in the terror of death from a cruel 
di: zase. 

There are at least half a dozen lesser 
characterizations of equal merit, includ- 
ing several of the Negro conspirators 
and Yussuf, a native “foreman” trained 
by the British Army to be cold and cruel 
as barbed wire. Mr. Hanley is perhaps 
most successful with his women, two of 
whom are most memorable as the eter- 
nal rivals for men’s hearts; Maisie Tam- 
lin, homely, dull, even silly, yet kind, 
generous and good and Amy Mooning, 
beautiful, clever, heartless and evil. 

This is a “slice of life” novel in the 
strict sense: there is no real climax and 
none of the problems, including the na- 
tive terror, are solved. There is only a 
middle, with no beginning or end. But 
even with these strikes against him, Mr. 
Hanley has treated here very fundamen- 
tal things: the relation of men to other 
men, to nature, to their wives and to 
God. The ground, like Africa, has been 
gone over before, and some of it is fam- 
iliar, but it is a gripping and fascinating 
place. 

James W. Arno_p 


The Cashier by Gabrielle Roy. Har- 
court, Brace. 251 pp. $3.50. 


anf Bex Alexandre Chenevert was suf- 
fering from inoperable cancer, he 
reflected, with the stubborn persistence 
of the arid sinner that he was: “Of 
course God knew men’s sufferings in 
part. But-did He know what it was to 
suffer without nobleness? To suffer 
stupidly, meanly.” It was to be hard for 
Alexandre to achieve nobleness in his 
death, for he was not a selfless man. 

In The Cashier, Gabrielle Roy has 
produced a remarkable study of the 
journey of this little man to God. Nobil- 
ity of suffering, of dying, and even of 
living, she says in effect, requires the 
gift of Divine altruism—of charity—from 
which Chenevert had long since cut 
himself off. 

The Cashier concerns this clerk in a 
Montreal bank whose every concern is 
made unbearable by his misplaced sense 
of values. His job becomes his whole 
life; his home life is miserable; and the 
crisis in international affairs prey upon 
his consciousness to the point of obses- 
sion. A mistake at the bank involving a 
very small sum brings Alexandre close 
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to a nervous breakdown. After a brief 
vacation in the country, during which 
he thinks he has found peace by vague- 
ly perceiving God in nature, he returns 
to his job, only to suffer a relapse which 
leads to his fatal illness. 

Gabrielle Roy’s major concern in the 
salvation of Alexandre is his set of 
values. She shows that he returns to God 
by the elimination of his three major 
difficulties. The affairs of his private life 
are temporarily relieved as a result of the 
slight religious experience he undergoes 
in the country. His attitude changes and 
he thinks kindly of his wife, who now 
only misunderstands him. Next, his ob- 





Gabrielle Roy: ‘“‘But did He know what 
it was to suffer without nobleness?”’ 


session with the miserable state of world 
affairs gradually vanishes when he is 
assured that these are God’s concerns as 
well as his, and that he must see things 
according to the relativity of their im- 
portance to him. 

But Alexandre’s greatest difficulty is 
his love of God, and this only his friends 
can prove to him by their loving atten- 
tion on his deathbed. Having denied, in 
a powerful confessional scene, that he 


loved God, he has revealed the cause of 


- his lifelong misery. With God shut out, 


his melancholy soul has been blind to 
everything but his own immediate con- 
cerns. Gradually he loses this crust of 
selfishness as he learns from his friends 
that human sympathy can exist for him 
and that he can now love God. 

The Cashier is a compellingly written 
and warmly compassionate expansion of 


the message of The Waste Land. The 


message is by no means new: it has been 
preached by Emerson and St. Paul and 
Dostoyevsky. But Gabrielle Roy’s state- 
ment is new, refreshing, deep and emi- 
nently human. 

Dantet T. MrircHetn 


The Best Americen Short Stories 
1955 edited by Martha Foley. 
Houghton Mifflin. 404 pp. $4. 


EAR after year Martha Foley’s collec- 

tions of short fiction provide some of 
the most satisfying reading available to 
a fiction-weary public. The current vol- 
ume is, as always, skillfully edited, repre- 
sentative of America’s more seriously 
creative efforts in the realm of the short 
story. Twenty-four stories are included, 
fifteen of them from literary reviews 
with which the average reader has little 
or no contact. 

_ Both old and new authors are repre- 
sented, the former group includes John 
Cheever, Oliver La Farge, Wallace Steg- 
ner and the magnificent Eudora Welty. 
Each contributes a story worthy of his or 
her considerable gifts. Two other well 
known names, Irwin Shaw and Mark 
Van Doren, have written what for them 
are inferior productions. ¢ 

For the most part the work of the 
newcomers is more intriguing. The al- 
ready loudly acclaimed Flannery O’Con- 
nor has a story, “A Circle in the Fire,” 
which well substantiates the claims 
made in her behalf. Perhaps the most 
surprising work of all is a story by Mac 
Hyman, whose No Time for Sergeants 
was a comedy hit of a year or two ago. 
His story “The Hundreth Centennial,” 
is comedy also but comedy of a far dif- 
ferent sort. Hyman’s talent is that of a 
laundered Erskin Caldwell, the earthy 
realism left in and the sordid detail large- 
ly removed. 

Another interesting piece is “Dead 
Center,” a modified science fiction tale 
by Judith Merril. Set in a believable 
rocket era of the near future, it artfully 
depicts the venality of men of our mod- 
ern decades. 

There are also two widely dissimilar 
stories with Catholic atmospheres. One, 
Joe Coogan’s “The Decline and Fall of 
Augie Sheean,” delightfully recalls the 
Philadelphia Irish of an earlier day 
when both life and childhood were 
happier and considerably more simple. 


The other, “Brother Quintillian and 
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Dick the Chemist,” is by George Elliott 
whose unique efforts keep recurring in 
the annual compilations of noteworthy 
stories. His frequent appearances there- 
in make it difficult to understand why no 
publisher has collected his stories. He is 
one of the very few writers who can be 
intellectually oriented and enormously 
entertaining at the same time. 

There are still others deserving of 
mention, stories of both general and 
particular interest. Miss Foley’s annual 
can be bought safely each and every year 
without benefit of review or recom- 
mendation. It is always worthwhile, al- 
ways rewarding. This year’s collection is 
no exception. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


My Old Man by Richard B. Erno. 
Crown. 224 pp. $3. 


A CHARACTER study based on the re- 
lationship of a father and his son, 
My Old Man depicts the pathos sur- 
rounding these two individuals who 
really desire a mutual loving under- 
standing neither is able to give nor to 
get. 

The story is set in Barton Corners, a 
small town in Michigan, in the year 
1938. Dominated by his dead mother’s 
shadow, Joe Burns is growing to man- 
hood despising his father who is weak 
but very human. Joe and his Dad are 
conscious of their need for one another, 
but are unable to bridge the gulf be- 
tween them. Joe is too young and too 
stubborn to appreciate any overtures 
from his father. His father is too old 
and too obstinate to overcome his mean- 
ness and reach his sensitive son. Mr. 
Erno says of the old man, “If you want- 
ed to love him—okay. But he wasn’t go- 
ing to eat his guts out about it if you 
didn’t.” The story shows to what extent 
Joe learned to appreciate him as a hu- 
man being, to love him as a father, and 
to measure the adequacy of the love he 
himself gave as a son. 

Using a vivid, even at times some- 
what startling style, the author creates 
the men and women of Barton Corners 
to help him interpret “oh just a little, 
the profound changes that occurred off 
the main highways.” Citizens of a small 
town, they are presented as living from 
day to day in confusing uncertain times. 

Throughout the novel the author 
hints about future happenings, building 
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interest and a mild suspense. The plot 
is inconsequential, practically nonexist- 
ent, but a reader can learn to appreciate 
the people Mr. Erno has drawn, and 
continue reading to the end in order to 
satisfy a curiosity as to how it all ends. 
Rosexia Bircx 


Heritage by Anthony West. Random 
House. 309 pp. $3.75. 


T= 1s perhaps the most moral book 
about immorality written in a long 
time, and certainly the most entertain- 
ing. It may in no sense be recommended 
as teenage entertainment or moral in- 
struction, or even as meat for the im- 
mature who will inevitably mistake the 
basic idea for a shocker and misread the 
author’s intent to be tittilatory and in- 
flammatory. For the story concerns a 
young boy who is the illegitimate son of 
two highly gifted and erratic parents. 
The author’s intent is to illustrate the 
trials and compensatory joys of his ir- 
regular position in society and to show 
that from the vagaries of his origins he 
drew, not bitterness but certain enrich- 
ing blessings, not narrowness but a wide 
understanding and sympathy for his 
special heritage. 

To go back a bit, the novel, which 
must to a certain degree be autobio- 
graphical, concerns Max Town, a prolific 
writer who has become, after many years 
of writing and the full bohemian life, 
the Grand Old Man of English Letters, 
a figure who brings to mind a man much 
like Arnold Bennett. Naomi Savage, the 
mother of the hero, Richard, is a drama- 
tic actress whose real life exists only on a 
stage’ and to whom the rest of the world 
is shadowy and incorporeal. Richard 
grows up with his mother, with her eva- 
sions and lies and emotional instabilities 
but with, as well, the wonderful view 
that she allows him of the creative world 
of the theatre. 

In his few visits to his father he learns 
to know him as irascible, unreliable 
and equally unable to distinguish the 
true from the imaginary, but again the 
compensations are great: for from him 
he acquires a sense of the preeminence 
of art over mammon, and of the needs 
of the creative spirit for intellectual free- 
dom. When Richard’s mother marries at 
last it is a stuffy but thoroughly good 
English Colonel who offers her wealth 
and the stability of the landed gentry, 


everything but the one essential to jer 
avid spirit, the dream-world of the thea- 
trical artist. And it is sign of Richard's 
acheiving maturity that he comes at this 
point to understand and love his mother, 
for the persistance of her dream and the 
necessities of her liberty-loving spirit. 

The boy in this beautifully conceived 
and perfectly written novel suffers, 
learns, broadens, sympathizes and finally 
understands. He never judges, nor does 
the author, who sees his story in objec- 
tive, narrative terms, rather than in 
moral or emotional ones. The reader is 
free, of course, to deal otherwise with 
the material, but even the most demand- 
ingly stern soul cannot but applaud the 
growth of sympathy and sound maturity 
in the mind of a boy who sprang from 
such arid and sterile soil. 

Doris GruMBacH 


Dust Over the City by Andre Lange- 
vin. Translated by John Latrobe 
and Robert Gottlieb. Putnam. 215 
pp. $3.50. 


T= 1s Andre Langevin’s second 
novel, but the first to be translated 
into English. In its original French- 
Canadian edition it was a_book-club 
selection winning many critical plaudits, 
and received the Prix du Cercle du 
Livre de France, Canada’s leading 
French literary prize. The acclaim was 
merited, for seldom has the common- 
place and overworked theme of an un- 
happy marriage been handled with such 
psychological insight, or sympathetic 
understanding, or—one may add—such 
compelling artistry. 

Dr. Alain Dubois, the protagonist 
(and narrator) of the story, has brought 
his beautiful young bride of three 
months, Madeleine, to the little Cana- 
dian mining town of Macklin where he 
is to set up a practice. From the very mo- 
ment of their arrival, however, things 
seem to go wrong. Madeleine is sullen 
and cold and distant; she evinces no in- 
terest or helpfulness in her husband's 
work, and spends a great deal of time by 
herself. At first there are only ugly 
rumors among the townspeople, to which 
Dr. Dubois loyally refuses to pay any at- 
tention: then he learns directly and be- 
yond all doubt that she has a lover. His 
own attitude is certainly not all it might 
be—he is consumed by a passionate de- 
sire for Madeleine rather than by any 
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dee; and abiding love, and tormented by 
the fiercest jealousy he takes to drink 
and effectively ruins the reputation he 
had started to build up in town. 

Thus far the story might be that of 
any conventional adultery, but it is in 
the later pages of the book—in Dr. 
Dubois’ insights into Madeleine’s nature 
and his sympathy for her, and in her un- 
happiness at what she has done to him— 
that Dust over the City rises above such 
a level. The story moves deliberately to 
a climax that is stark and inevitable, but 
certainly not theatrical. If I confess that 
it was not the climax I expected, that is 
only a tribute to Andre Langevin’s story- 
telling abilities. 

One is reminded of Mauriac by the 
sense of greyness and brooding that 
hangs over the tale, and by the manner 
in which the characters are drawn. Not 
only are Alain and Madeleine beautiful- 
ly handled, but all the minor figures 
come alive as well—Therese, the maid; 
Jim, the cab-driver; Dr. Lafleur, the eld- 
erly physician; Khouri, the restaurant- 
keeper. And finally special mention must 
be made of the town of Macklin itself. 
Its streets, its lights, its snow-covered 
houses, the dust from the mines that con- 
stantly hangs over it, are described so 
vividly that it almost becomes one of the 
characters in an absorbing book, 

Cuarzes A. FECHER 


The Hawk and the Sun by Byron 
Herbert Reece. Dutton. 192 pp. 
$3. 


I: was a perfect day for catastrophe. 
The leaf-fetid breeze rolled across the 
town of Tilden that August morning 
carrying the rumor along with it until 
both—the heat and the lie—became so 
oppressive, there was only one relief: 
lynch Dandelion! 

The woman in the box-square house 
had seen the crippled Negro Dandelion 
hobble from the home of a screaming 
spinister who had just gone insane. 
There was no other conclusion, so the 
mob of men began to form, from their 
homes, their businesses, the shade in 
which they had been lounging, and 
move down the street of no name where 
they found the Negro cowering in a 
chicken coop. They dragged him into 
the hills and, after physically purging 
themselves of their bestiality, they left 
him hanging from a tree. 


Novespesr, 1955 





Mr. Reece’s target is not prejudice 
per se, but the insecurity of man which 
spawns prejudice. Dandelion is old, crip- 
pled, gentle and the only Negro in Til- 
den (excepting the half-caste Cracker), 
and therefore actually no threat. But he 
is the enemy because of his blackness 
which symbolizes the fear in the minds 
of the townspeople. 

It is this fear rather than hatred which 
engulfs the whole town when the rumor 
spreads. The rank-and-file, for whom 
there is no grey, only black and white, 
do the dirty work while the town’s lead- 
ers—the banker, the minister, the sher- 
iff—sit immobilized by terror of the mob. 
Even the professor of history who tries 
to avert the tragedy is a victim, since he 
has waited too long to awaken to reality. 
Only two remain unscathed: Nimrod 
Anse, the hunter who lives in the hills 
near the heavens, and Abraham, the 
farmer and father of six sons, who lives 
close to the earth. 

And so the author writes not of a 
small town under the scourge of racial 
bias, but of all people who, goaded by 
frustrations and insecurity, are trying to 
save themselves alone while they plunge 
collectively toward their perdition. 

Unlike many American writers, Mr. 
Reece is not another of those cotton- 
candy authors whose words and ideas 
are twisted and tangled into such an 
amoebic mass that the reader is forced 
to spend most of his time deciphering. 
His style is suave and incisive like that 
of Waugh, yet gripping and suspense- 
ful like the early Graham Greene or 
Koestler. He wrote this novel, his third, 
under a Guggenheim grant; it is worth 
reading. 

Joun P. Forey 


The Picnic at Sakkara by P. H. 
Newby. Knopf. 239 pp. $1.25, 
paper. 


He 1s the familiar story pattern in 
which a good natured, naive school 
master is caught up in the wicked, im- 
ponderable world outside the cloistered 
walls. If P. H. Newby has failed to 
achieve the robust humor of some of his 
predecessors, he has avoided the usual 
pitfalls of such a book: bald political 
satire and broad slapstick. This review- 
er found the novel mildly amusing. 
Edgar Perry, “a good, simple man,” is 
a lecturer in English Literature at Cairo 
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University, Egypt, temporarily closed be- 
cause of the violence of student riots. 
During the unexpected free time Perry 
attempts to gather statistics for his report 
on the appalling living conditions of the 
students, a report that he is completing 
despite the warning of his chairman, 
“It’s none of our business. Teach ‘em 
how to read and write by all means, but 
everything else is politics.” The aston- 
ished Perry finds himself successively 
threatened by a mob of students, jeered 
at, attacked, carried triumphantly 
through the streets of Gizeh, jailed, and 
slightly wounded by an admiring assas- 
sin. Through it all Perry maintains his 
benevolence; he manages, too, to come 
to an understanding with his wife who 
arrives in Egypt after a separation of 
three years announcing that she is “en- 
gaged” to the manager of a ballet troupe 
in Scotland. 

This book might illustrate again the 
differences between English and Amer- 
ican humor. To this reviewer the 
comedy seems to take place just outside 
the range of vision. Author Newby fol- 
lows his story as a man with slow re- 
flexes might follow a tennis game. All 
scenes of hurly burly, the student riots 
for instance, are depicted from the view- 
point of Perry who is not only severely 
nearsighted, but a foreigner who in mo- 
ments of excitement is unable to under- 
stand Arabic; he is a man who knows his 
own motives only in retrospect, an im- 
pulsive man who sometimes recognizes 
his own actions only in review. Although 
the incidents are farcical in nature they 
are presented through the eves of an 
astonished, slow-witted man; the real 
humor of the book is found not in the 
incidents, but in the characters as they 
reveal themselves in moments of stress. 

FaLion Evans 


Andersonville by MacKinlay Kantor. 
World. 767 pp. $5. 


[x THE space of fourteen Civil War 
months, some 50,000 Federal prison- 
ers were confined on a twenty acre plot 
of ground near Andersonville, Georgia. 
About 14,000 of them died, starved or 
shot by the guards and onlookers or 
sometimes murdered by their fellow pri- 
soners. 

General John Winder is proud of the 
prison’s record of “killing more enemies 
here than were being shot in the battle 
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MacKinlay Kantor: ‘‘Deathless prose’ 


lines.” And Henry Wirz in charge of the 
prison seems to feel that he is really only 
a kindly man doing a pretty fair job, and 
this despite the grudge he bears the 
Union. Ira Claffey, a farmer neighbor 
of the stockade, has a grudge too, having 
lost three sons in the war; but this 
arouses his pity rather than a desire for 
vengeance. Others, too, such as Confed- 
erate Doctor Harrell Elkins, are anxious 
to alleviate the rotten conditions of the 
stockade. Within the camp are prisoners 
from every walk of life and of every pos- 
sible temperament, from the sadistic to 
the sensitive. 

The plot of Andersonville is not so 
much a moving, coherent story as the de- 
scription of a writhing snake-pit. It is the 
picture of suffering, with digressions 
only for the purpose of giving the back- 
grounds of sufferers and spectators alike. 
It is a picture of war, not the glorious 
drama of song and fiction, but the filthy 
stinking thing it really is. 

This is a lengthy book, far too lengthy. 
Vast sections of it could and probably 
should have been cut, to intensify the 
mood or to remove the impression one 
gets of needless rambling on the same 
theme. The writing itself is often as 
crimson as its theme, and all too often 
becomes laughingly “literary,” a consci- 
ously deathless prose (“. . . He had 
brooded on eggs of anger, they were 
ready to hatch, he could feel them crack- 
ing under the weight of his broad stag- 
nant bottom”). The characterization is 
good enough, with, however, the minor 
characters better and more vividly 
drawn than the principals. Anderson- 
ville is, finally, a gritty, grimey, gorey 
book, sparing no filthy word, no slimy 


metaphor, no gutter-bred adjective to 

make its point for 767 long pages, Icng 

after its point has already been made 
Josepu T. McGtonn, S.J 


A Dream of Kings by Davis Grubb. 
Scribners. 357 po. $3.95. 


[= Gruss, author of the successful 
The Night of the Hunter, again re- 
turns to the backwoods river valley 
country of West Virginia for the setting 
of his second novel. As in The Hunter 
novel it is children who are pursued— 
though this time they are not chased by 
a physical being but by fears of the 
mind. Mr. Grubb’s first person account 
of Tom Christopher's lonely childhood 
to the beginnings of maturity has the 
same hints of chill and terror that were 
abundant in his earlier work. Phrases 
like “. . . I hurried through the grave 
yard, running lightfooted on my heels so 
the dreamers would not waken and 
yawn their ivory jaws and turn troubled 
in their long rooms, ran along the back- 
bone of the hill into the hair of the 
wind ...” help sustain much of the in- 
terest. 

Divided into two parts, the story be- 
gins with the six years prior to the Civil 
War. Tom, orphaned and living in a 
matriarchal household ruled by Aunt 
Sarah—a women “sick with religion,” is 
joined by another partial orphan, Cath- 
erine. Together and separately they in- 
dulge in all the frolics and fantasies of 
the very young. The emotion-ridden 
days are spent in listening to Aunt 
Sarah’s “hard-shell” preachments and try- 
ing to relate her God to the evidences of 
His creation. In the nights they dream. 
For Cathy it is of her father returning 
from. the war as a King. For Tom, the 
pattern of confusion he dreams is, in 
reality, the faint stirrings of manhood. 
These dreams gradually approach new 
rotic proportions. Then one night the 
carpet between bedrooms is trod and 
Tom flees from the house haunted by 
the fear that his wicked deed has killed 
Cathy. 

The second part of the novel, cover 
ing the five subsequent years, finds Tom 
still drifting, somewhat contemptuous of 
women and still, incredibly, naive. He 
serves under Stonewall Jackson, is 
wounded, and as the South begins to 
crumble, deserts.-The long road home is 
marked by some minor adventures im 
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ed— § Guns of Chicamauga by Richard 
d by O'Connor. Doubleday. 288 pp. 
the $3.95. eatuaane 
punt HOME 
soall H= is a fresh, Union-eye view of 
the the Tennessee engagements of the 
were @ Civil War, the plot a snug concoction 
rases {Of circumstances dealing with the traffic 
rave in contraband southern cotton. It is a 
Is so @ lively story, full of ambushes, hair- 
and (@ breadth escapes and stark close-ups of 
bled @ the agony of war, held together by the 
yack. | inevitable thread of love interest. The 
the @ author has worked this historical gar- 
ein @ den-patch before, in the biographies 
Hood: Cavalier General and Thomas: 
» be i Rock of Chicamauga. 
Civil There is much concern with charac- 
in a @ ‘er analysis, but an occasional lapse into 
Aunt @ histrionics. For instance, Colonel Fes- 
1,” is | Senden, the typical sleek rogue of melo- 
ath | drama, is too consistently villainous to 
y in fg be authentic. He is the only major ca- 
es of  sualty in the book—a scapegoat, bearing 
dden @ the iniquity of more prudent sinners. 
Aunt @ Lhe hero—conspicuously unheroic — is 
dtrv- @ Matt Wayne, news correspondent and 
es of [| emissary of Henry J. Harper, war op- 
‘eam. @ Portunist and carpetbagger in absentia. 
ning {§ Matt moves through the story like an 
_ the automaton, bearing a charmed life. He 
4 in @ merges relatively unscathed from a bar- — = = 
hood. @ tge of bullets, murderous assignations, At all bookstores, P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York 8 | 
neu: @ 2nd the machinations of the Evil One. 4 
t the | Providence, without co-operation on the 


and @ Part of Matt, preserves him, body and 
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the intellectuals have been indifferent to the people. . . . 
Dr. Shuster says: ‘““The great majority of our people, root- 
ed in their institutions, families, businesses and occupa- 
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. CHRISTMAS IS HERE by Anne Fremantle 
Wonderfully rounded Catholic selection of Stories and Poems, edited by Anne Fremantle 
and illustrated with 25 woodcuts and engravings. A book to be richly enjoyed by the entire 


family circle. 


$3.75 


. THE TRUE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
Bishop Sheen tells the story of Christmas and its meaning through the ages. Enhanced by 
beautiful two-color illustrations. $1.50 
. AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE TRAPP FAMILY by Maria Augusta Trapp 
Related to the cycle of the Church Year and making your family life and celebrations, even 
your cooking, add new liturgical meaning to your everyday life. $3.95 
. LIVES OF THE SAINTS by Rev. Hugo H. Hoever 
Illustrated biography of a saint for each day of the year. Boxed in convenient and attrac- 


tive prayerbook size. 


. CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR, 1956 

by Rev. Gabriel Hafford and George Kolanda 
A separate page for each week of the year, rubrical notations 
for the Mass arid the Divine Office, and a thumbnail sketch 
of the saint of the day with application to modern life are fea- 


tures of this colorful calendar designed to hang on a “Sr _ 


. MARY MOTHER OF GOD with text by Henri Gheon 

Superbly bound and reproduced, a comprehensive collection of 
the masterpieces of the Art of Mary. There are 132 plates in 
this unique book, 20 in full color, size 9” by 12”, ideal for 
framing. Contains the finest masterpieces of such renowned 
painters as Giotto, Rubens, Da Vince, and scores of others. A 
really special gift for Christmas. $10.00 


. THE HILLS WERE LIARS by Riley Hughes 

Exciting adventure novel of life in the desolate world of a 
post-atomic war in which Christianity is struggling to regroup 
after chaos. $3.25 


. LUKE DELMEGE by Canon P. A. Sheehan 

“One of the finest works the art of fiction has given to the 
world.’’—The Catholic World. With insight and humor, the 
story of an Irish priest’s rebuilding of his life. A “Thomas 
More Book to Live.”’ $4.50 


. PICTORIAL HISTORY OF AMERICAN SPORTS 

by John Durant and Otto Bettman 
Word and picture story of sports in our country containing 
hundreds of rare and unusual prints and action photos of every 
imaginable sport. Any man is sure to love it. $4.95 


. THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF JACQUES 
MARITAIN edited by Rev. Leo R. Ward 

Selected readings from Maritain that are “both representa- 

tive and expressive of his social and poltical ees 


. LL DIE LAUGHING by Rev. Joseph McGloin, S.J. 
Penetrating, yet humorous glances into the making of a Jesuit; 
with some sharp and unusual cartooning to point up the hu- 
mor. $3.0 


. MY LIFE FOR MY SHEEP by Alfred Duggan 

Brilliant and sensitive biography of St. Thomas a Becket, his 
turbulent days as Henry II's chancellor, as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and his dramatic martyrdom. $5.00 


. A ROCKING-HORSE CATHOLIC by Caryll Houselander 

Completed just before she died, this is the engaging autobiog- 
raphy of a beloved Catholic author and her deepest feelings 
for the Church she joined in her ‘‘rocking-horse days.’ $2.50 


MAKE EACH DAY COUNT by Rev. James M. Keller, M.M. 
Father Keller’s new book for inspiration and ie - 


15. 


$2.75 


THE NUN by Margaret Trouncer 
A fictionalized biography of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque 
which enjoyed a huge success in England. $3.50 


16. SALT OF THE EARTH by Andre Frossard 


wv. 


The London Tablet calls this ‘ 


‘an affectionate little book, pious 
and gay.” Amusing woodcuts and a light style tell the story 
of the most representative religious orders. $2.95 


THINKING LIFE THROUGH by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
The third and latest compilation of the popular and thought- 
provoking television series. $3.75 
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34. A CROWN FOR CARLY by Margaret Ann Hubbard 
The story of irrepressible Carly and her first year in a 
vent school where her favorite cousin, a nun, is a teachel 
Ages 8-12. $2. 


. STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS 
by April Oursler Armstrong 
Adaption for children of The Greatest Story Ever Told, } 
Fulton Oursler’s daughter. Ages 9 and up. $2. 


SONG OF THE VOYAGEUR by Beverly Butler 

Sensitive novel of a young girl’s adjustment to life in a piv 
neer settlement in the midwest in the 1830's. A vital o 
dramatic story of problems solved through personal integri 
Ages 13-17. $2. 


. WELCOME CHRISTMAS by Anne Thaxter Eaton 
A well known children’s librarian brings together a charmi 
collection of Christmas poems, old and new. Illustrated wil 
attractive line drawings. , 


. THE ANGEL WHO GUARDED THE TOYS by Doris Burton 
Charmingly written and illustrated little stories for Cathol 
children. Ages 8-12. 


IF I'D BEEN BORN IN BETHLEHEM by Joan Thomas 
The Christmas Story as seen by a little girl who imagines he 
self going with the shepherds to find the Baby Jona 


. FIVE CHRISTIAN CHILD STORY BOOKS 
(Christmas Storybook, The Little Alphabet, Jesus Shows 
the Way, The Little Swiss Guard, Father Brennan’s Trea: 
Chest of Stories) A top entertainment package for child 
5-8. All five for: 


. CATHOLIC PICTURE BIBLE by Rev. Lawrence Lovasik 
Bible stories with many four-color illustrations for children 
and up. 


. SAINT THERESE AND THE ROSES by Helen Walker 
The life of the Little Flower especially well told in the 
Visien Book series. Ages 8-16. $F 
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. AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 

The best modern desk-sized dictionary. Beautiful format, large 
type, clear and up-to-date definitions make this an indispensa- 
ble reference book. Thumb indexed. $6.00 


19. DENNIS THE MENACE RIDES AGAIN by Hank Ketcham 
The mighty mite cuts loose again in his cartoon world of hil- 
arious mis-adventure. 


20. THE LIFE OF CHRIST by Rev. John A. O’Brien 
Popular illustrated story of Our Lord for all to read and en- 
joy. Handsomely bound. $8.95 


21. THE POET AND THE LUNATIC by G. K. Chesterton 
Who is the lunatic and who committed the crime is the dou- 
ble problem in each of these mystery stories which Chester- 
ton must have written when he was in a particularly gay 
mood. $3.00 


22. ON ALMOST EVERYTHING by Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
The best of Father Gillis’s famous ‘’Sursum Corda” columns 
on everything from international politics to the latest head- 
line events. $3.00 


23. THE TONTINE by Thomas B. Costain 
Wide ranging and intriguing historical novel of the 19th cen- 
tury centered about the ‘’Tontine’’: a fascinating insurance 
gamble on life-spans that is almost equivalent to a human 
lottery. Two volumes. $5.95 
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. THE BROKEN SWORD by Covelle Newcomb 

Tale of Fray Bartolome De Las Casas and his perilous mission- 

ary adventures in 16th century Spanish America. Ages ‘ae 
.50 


, ISLAND STALLION RACES by Walter Farley 
Flame, the giant red stallion, leaves his island home and races 
with the world’s fastest horses. Ages 9-12. $2.00 


5. STORY BOOK FOR THREES AND FOURS by Norma Kramer 
Twenty-five collected stories by outstanding authors who have 
proven themselves favorites of the very young. Ages 3 ses 
RAINBOW BOOK OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
by Earl Schenk Miers 

Big (81%4 x 11”) book with over 200 pictures, most in full 
color, that covers the high-points in American History from 
the Vikings to the present day. Ages 11-14. $4.95 


. BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS JUNIOR COOKBOOK 
Recipes and cooking how-to’s made easy in 1-2-3 steps that 
make fun and learning go hand in hand. Ages 8-12 $2.95 


LEFT END SCOTT by Dick Friendlich 

Carl Scott has to live down the ugly rumor -that he has taken 
money to throw a game. He finally proves himself in the big 
game of the season. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


| THE LITTLEST ANGEL by Charles Tazewell 

ristmas story that grows more popular each year—a forlorn 
little angel's search for a gift suitable for the Christ Child. 
Ages 3-7. $1.00 


MEMORIES OF MY ALTAR BOY DAYS—1956 
Record book for servers complete with inspiring messages from 
well-known figures in the Catholic sports world. Mass instruc- 
tions and prayers are included. $1.00 
-MLUSTRATED TREASURY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
Here, in one volume, are gathered more than 250 of the 
World’s best fairy tales, stories, poems, nursery rhymes, and 
s. Pictures in full color. $4.95 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


THE CYPRESSES BELIEVE IN GOD by Jose Maria Gironella 

Recent and enduring adult novel of the great school that 
vividly dramatizes the events leading up to the Spanish Civil 
War as fived by a Catholic family. One of the best works of 
our age. Two volumes, boxed. $10.00 


SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR by Emily Kimbrough 
Emily Kimbrough can always be depended upon to furnish de- 
lightful, hilarious reading. Particularly of interest to "Sise 
3.50 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS HANDYMAN’S BOOK 
Proven preference of the growing army of do-it-yourselfers; 
this is a handsome but practical book that covers the repair- 
ing, trouble-shooting, and how-to fields in an extremely clear 
and complete manner. In binder form, tabbed for quick ref- 
erence. $3.95 


RED SHOES FOR NANCY by Marguerite Hamilton 
Glowing and warm, the moving story of faith and sacrifice as 
a mother struggles with the shattering facts of her daughter's 
crippling disease. 


THE HEART OF FATHER DAMIEN by Rev. Vital Jourdain 
Definitive and complete; for those who would know all the 
facts in the turbulent life of the Leper Priest of Molokai. 


$4.75 
MY DAILY BREAD by Anthony J. Paone, S.J. 
“A summary of the spiritual life simplified and arranged for 
daily reading, reflection and prayer.’’ In missal form. $1.35 


NATIVITY MOBILE 
Bright and novel Christmas decoration that the children can 
assemble and that all will enjoy. $1.00 


SAINT JOSEPH’S CATHOLIC MANUAL 
A treasury of Catholic prayers, instructions and devotions. 
Color photographs of the Mass, with many other helpful and 
useful features. $5.00 


EMERALD ISLE CALENDAR—1956 
Decorates your walls with refreshing scenes of the “Old Sod”’ 
the year ‘round. $1.00 


THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST by Vincent Cronin 

Fascinating journey into 16th Century China with Father Mat- 
teo Ricci, missionary extraordinary. Expertly written, adven- 
turous reading. $4.50 


Prices subject to change without notice 
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refurbishing the laurels of General 
George H. Thomas, the “Rock of Chi- 
camauga,” and will brook no rival claim- 
ants to this hero's fame. 

The author has constructed a plausi- 
ble plot and is a keen observer, albeit a 
romanticist. The book is inconsequen- 
tial, but entertaining and innocuous. 

Sister Consoxata, S.C.N. 


The Years of the City by George R. 
Stewart. Houghton Mifflin. 567 
pp. $4.50. 


= Is an experimental type of novel. 
It is likewise an historical novel and 
miles ahead of most stories in that class. 
The writer has attempted to reconstruct 
the founding, growth, greatness and de- 
cline of a city which cannot be accurate- 
ly identified with any known city today. 
The time is far back in the misty past. 
Some of the incidents in the story would 
make one think that ancient Athens is 
the prototype of the city. Other inci- 
dents indicate a Dorian colony on one of 
the shores of Magna Graecia. Still others 
séem to point to one of the early cities of 
Troy. And others are not readily con- 
nected with any outpost of civilization. 

Writing beautifully, with an even and 
orderly progression of events, telling a 
tale which to my mind is also very plain- 
ly a parable, the author has drawn so 
clear and convincing a picture of the an- 
cient settlement that it seems only yes- 
terday when the voyagers set out. There 
are journeys described in the manner of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, battle scenes after 
Homer, folklore as quaint as anything in 
Herodotus. The writer is to be congratu- 
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lated especially upon his success in 
grasping and depicting the intricacies of 
the Greek mind and the swift and sub- 
tle turns of thought it employs. Toward 
the latter part of the long book the action 
is slower perhaps in an oblique compli- 
ment to the gradual softening and slow- 
ing that civilization brings when the 
citizens spend too much time in quib- 
bling and too little in solid accomplish- 
ment. And when the imaginary city falls 
at last crushed by a fierce barbarous in- 
vader, its feeble citizens are resorting to 
magic and catchwords to save the day, 
not unlike the citizens of Constantinople 
when the soldiers of Mohammed II were 
already on the streets. 

But if ancient Athens or modern 
Washington were to hold up » mirror to 
herself, she would see, reflected in it, 
some parallelisms with this book that are 
none too flattering. The novel rests on a 
very sound knowledge of ancient history, 


anthropology and myth. 
L. V. Jacks 


The Nun by Margaret Trouncer. 
Sheed and Ward. 297 pp. $3.50. 


A “noveL” about St. Margaret Mary 
and the Sacred Heart, this book at- 
tempts to fictionize the abundant source 
material now available to expert re- 
search. What makes this account differ- 
ent from the many other biographies of 
Margaret Mary is the startling picture it 
gives us of convent life in the seven- 
teenth century at Paray-le-Monial. The 
author, who seems to know the French 
temperament at first hand, writes with 
verve and assurance about each of the 
sadistic nuns who delighted in torment- 
ing the saint in their midst. 

The general outline of the story is 
quite familiar. Born at Verosvres, 
France, in 1647, Margaret Mary Alaco- 
que grew up in a Jansenist atmosphere 
“dunged with rotten death.” At twenty- 
three she entered the Visitation Convent 
at Paray-le-Monial. There the mysteries 
of the Sacred Heart were revealed to 
her, unknown to her companions. There 
too she endured incredible persecution 
at the hands of some nuns who were 
more like fiends than consecrated souls. 
Under the spiritual direction of the 
Jesuit Father Claude de la Colombiere, 
however, she grew in the spirit of trust 
and obedience. At the same time she im- 
parted to him the treasures of Divine 


Love which Our Lord had revealed to 
her. After twenty years of ecstasy aid 
torment, the obscure Sister Alacoc se 
died. She was beatified in 1864, cancn- 
ized in 1920. Her feast was extended to 
the whole Church in 1929. 

From a literary viewpoint it is inter- 
esting to note that the book has appar- 
ently been well received by the Loncon 
critics. In all justice we must point out, 
however, that it reads more like anotlier 
biography of Margaret Marv than like 
the “novel” which the cover cleiims it to 
be. The vast. quantities of information 
which the author acquired du::.iy her re- 
search have weighted the story with too 
much detail. As a result, there are ex- 
tended passages which never crystallize. 
Another defect is the author's habit of 
introducing a character by telling the 
reader what is going to happen to her 
years later. In a novel such a fuilure in 
technique destroys all veris militude. 
Even in a biography it can hardly be 
tolerated today. Despite these te: hnical 
flaws, however, The Nun can | e recom- 
mended for its graphic and uncompro- 
mising pictures of the convent life in 
which Margaret Mary became a saint. 

Sister Mary Agouin, B.V.M. 


Midpoint by Isabella Holt. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 316 pp. $3.75. 


Is THis carefully constructed, well- 
written novel, Miss Holt gives an ac- 
curate picture of the changes which have 
taken place in the American social scene 
during the twentieth century. The set- 
ting of the story is Meridian, a city in 
the Middle West. 

Althea Sutton is the daughter of a 
wealthy and prominent family; she rep- 
resents the nicely brought up girl of the 
World War I period. Her younger sis 
ter, Francesca (Frankie), is a child of 
the “roaring 20’s.” The characterization 
is skillful; both sisters are believable, and 
both arouse, alternately, sympathy and 
exasperation in the reader. 

Miss Holt is, on the whole, honest 
and impartial in evaluating the two cul- 
tures. She shows an appreciation of the 
virtues of the earlier period which is 
often lacking in contemporary writing, 
and she is not guilty of indiscriminate 
admiration for all that is new. In one im 
portant respect, however, her judgment 
errs. She not only tolerates but approves 
today’s laxity of moral standards in- re 
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garc to marriage and divorce. To report 
the :act that Americans generally have 
abar:doned the higher standards of con- 
duct which prevailed four decades ago 
wou'd be acceptable as realism. To give 
the ‘impression that this change of atti- 
tude is entirely praiseworthy—as Miss 
Holt unfortunately does—is something 
else again. 

For mature readers Midpoint is an in- 
teresting, if not altogether satisfactory, 
novel. 


Sister M. Corne ius, $.S.N.D. 


Up Home by Ardyth Kennelly. 
Houghton Mifflin. 376 pp. $4. 


_ NOVEL tells the story of a poly- 
gamous Mormon marriage contract- 
ed before the prohibition of polygamy 
by the Federal government. That this 
marriage continued to exist was due to 
the fact that the law when passed was 
not retroactive. Personalized by Olaf 
Ecklund, and his two wives, Sigurd and 
Linnea, the problems and divided loyal- 
ties of a plural marriage are drawn in 
terms of everyday living. ‘Far-fatched 
and unrealistic from a modern point of 
view, and sinful and abhorrent to those 
who consider marriage a sacrament join- 
ing one man and one woman in an in- 
dissoluble union, this presentation is 
nevertheless informative and interesting. 
Centering on Linnea, the second and 
younger wife, and her five children by 
Olaf, the story tells much about the cul- 
ture and mores of the followers of 
Brigham Young, particularly the resi- 
dents of the Nineteenth Ward in Salt 
Lake City at the turn of the century. 

Linnea Ecklund abounded in common 
sense and practicality. Industrious and 
able she cheerfully augmented the 
amount of money Olaf gave her by work- 
ing as a mid-wife and practical nurse. 
Possessed of a scanty education, as were 
all her associates, she was kindly and 
friendly, affectionate and compassionate, 
generous of tongue and act. These ex- 
cellent qualities did not deter her under- 
standable jealousy of Sigurd, Olaf’s first 
wife, who viewed Linnea as an inter- 
loper and used every opportunity to 
make her life miserable. One’s sympathy 
is with likeable Linnea who suffered 
much as a result of Sigurd’s cruel and 
underhand methods. 

The author knows Salt Lake City and 
the tenets and practices of the Mormon 
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faith. With established success she has 
staked out this field in previous novels, 
one of which, The Peaceable Kingdom, 
presented the joys and sorrows of Olaf 
Ecklund and his two households to cur- 
ious and amused readers. The popular- 
ity of that book invited another built 
around the same central characters. It is 
doubtful though that its sequel will 
carry the same striking appeal, lacking as 
it does the novelty of the former. 

The present novel has portions of 
humor and optimism, yet it is strange 
and frequently pitiable. It would be 
hard indeed to imagine anyone defend- 
ing this distorted and impossible state. 
Therein perhaps lies the worth of this 
book, apart from its historical signific- 
ance—for those who want this type of 
history. 

AnNnE Caw ey BoaRDMAN 


First Train to Babylon by Max Ehr- 
lich. Harper. 280 pp. $3.50. 


A RAILWAY postal clerk on the South 
Shore run of the Long Island Rail- 
road, Fred Elkins feels driven to des- 
perate means of easing his hopeless 
financial situation. He selects enough 
likely looking first class mail to fill a mail 
bag, flips the bag out into the snow from 
the train, and goes back later on to re- 
trieve it. Only he fails to find it. 

But Fred Elkins is important only in 
introducing the story. Ten years later, 
when the mail bag is found and report- 
ers are ferreting around for possible 
stories from the recipients of the ten- 
year-late letters, the real drama begins. 
First Train to Babylon is the story of the 
recipient of one of these letters, George 
Radcliffe, and his wife, Martha. On a 
seemingly ordinary day, Martha receives 
the letter, casually opens it, and discov- 
ers to her horror that is it a blackmail 
letter accusing her husband of a very 
serious crime. Unfortunately, she can 
think of enough suspicious circum- 
stances of ten years ago to give the accu- 
sation some likelihood. Martha’s devo- 
tion and love are strained by her suspic- 
ions and George’s stubborn refusal to de- 
fend himself to her, believing that her 
love alone should produce trust. 

This is a good story, well written, with 
the suspense element skilfully handled, 
and the characters drawn with the right 
amount of distinctness and emphasis. 
The author had the good sense to center 
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all the attention on George and Martha 
and to keep it there, and he is enough 
of an artist to make the reader sympa- 
thize completely with both characters. 
The combination of their obvious love 
for each other and the possibility that 
her supicions are correct help to raise a 
number of difficult questions. How 
much trust can even the greatest love 
create? Can love for a person make one 
certain that person is guiltless? What | 
effect could actual guilt .of a serious 
crime have on one’s love for another? 
The author also has the perception to 
realize that not every question can or 
needs to be answered directly. 

This is a captivating story for adults, 
interesting throughout and filled with a 
credible sort of suspense. 


Josepu T. McGiom, S.J. 


Not the Glory by Pierre Boulle. 
Translated by Xan Fielding. Van- 
guard Press. 235 pp. $3.50. 


[= espionage story of a German spy’s 
career in war-time England serves up 
a witty, entertaining and sometimes ex- 
citing piece of writing for those who like 
modern cloak and dagger stuff. It is 
spiced with a pinch of curious philoso- 
phical confusion woven into the text in 
the form of long irrelevant letters from a 
fighting don. The inevitable, humorous- 
ly ironic and affectionate comment on 
the apparent stupidity and yet long-term 
wisdom of the English way of life gar- 
nishes the text. 

Pierre Boulle has chosen a dashing 
central figure for his story—William 
Conrad; dedicated to the German ethos 
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and consecrated to its service by a child- 
hood vow. Endowed with monumental 
native talents and fortified by rigorous 
training, he is. sent to England by his 
masters in the guise of a Polish gentle- 
man who has suffered at the hands of 
the Germans. He is instructed to worm 
his way into the highest circles and then 
to wait for the hour of action. 

Conrad succeeds in his mission. He 
becomes more English than the English, 
and ‘is taken into the hearts of his adopt- 
ed countrymen. He emerges from Dun- 
kirk a wounded hero. The Propaganda 
Ministry secures his services, and he 
soon becomes second only to Churchill 
as a national morale builder. 

One man alone remains aloof from 
the wave of adulation—Sir Wallace, 
whose business is counter espionage, and 
in whose home Conrad is a frequent vis- 
itor. Sir Wallace works long hours after 
the parties are over on the Conrad case. 
Reports and leads bring frustration until 
a fan letter is intercepted. Sir Wallace 
sends it to the decoder. While the code 
is being broken, Conrad continues to 
climb the ladder of heroism and national 
fame, much to the disgust of his obser- 
ver. Unknown to Wallace, Conrad faces 
his own problem. His contrived think- 
ing as a propagandist clashes with his 
devotion to the Nazi ideology, just as his 
zero hour approaches. Wallace carefully 
prepares a trap for Conrad. The resolu- 
tion must be left for the reading. 

This new novel by the author of The 
Bridge over the River Kwai is good read- 
ing for those who enjoy spy stories flaked 
with good humor. 

Rev. Nerson W. Loca 


The Deer Park by Norman Mailer. 
Putnam. 375 pp. $4. 


{= TitLE of Norman Mailer’s latest 
novel, The Deer Park, lacks the sen- 
sational appeal of his first title, The 
Naked and the Dead, but an epigraph 
hastily assures the reader that this book, 
too, will present Mister Mailer’s senti- 
mental view of “depravity, debauchery, 
and all the vices.” 

The Deer Park is the desert resort 
where the celebrities of the cinema 
world disport themselves. Sergius 
O’Shaugnessy, orphan, ex-Air Force 
pilot, a footloose young man with $14,- 
000 in his pocket, comes to the resort, 
Desert D’Or, in search of O! Life. He 
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promptly befriends a discredited movie 
director and begins an affair with one 
of the director’s ex-wives, an actress who 
is carrying on with her leading man. 
The director in his turn is pursuing an 
affair with an ex-mistress of a movie pro- 
ducer, who in his turn. . . . The char- 
acters, every man jack of them, snuffle 
their way interminably from adultery to 
adultery; and though the locale changes 
as Sergius becomes first a bull-fighter, 
then a sensitive young writer in Green- 
wich Village, Mister Mailer’s focus 
never changes, nor does his interest in 
debauchery seem to flag. 

The book comes a cropper on the 
most obvious canons of decorum and 
construction, decency and grammar. 
More of course, it is outrageously im- 
moral as Mister Mailer abandons all at- 
tempts, save the pornographical, to main- 
tain reader interest. The characters of 
the movie world are cut straight from 
the pattern of Abie’s Irish Rose, and 
there are long pages in the comic tradi- 
tion of Yiddish dialect. The other char- 
acters are familiar types. At improbable 
moments the more disreputable charac- 
ters are inclined to announce that they 
are Catholics who intend momentarily 
to enter a religious order. 

The book is not without its moments 
of unconscious humor. Mister Mailer 
appears most ludicrous when his charac- 
ters attempt philosophical reflections on 
their adulterous relationships, which re- 
lationships he details with tedious care. 

Fatton Evans 


The Savage City by Jean Paradise. 
Crown. 319 pp. $3.95. 


{= is AN historical novel of New 
York, its facts based, according to in- 
formation on the jacket, upon conte.n- 
porary eighteenth century documents. 
The year is 1741. England is at war 
with Spain. The population of the city, 
mostly Dutch-English, is living in con- 
stant fear of invasion by the Spaniards 
from without, and of an uprising among 
its own Negro slave population from 
within. Next to the Negro New York 
hates and fears “the papists.” Priests are 
forbidden to say mass, “papists” perse- 
cuted. 

The story centers around Richard 
Tucker, wealthy young aristocrat, and 
the lovely Johanna MacGregor to whom 
he is engaged. The well-ordered world 
of Richard Tucker suddenly crumples 
as he discovers that his mother was not 
the high-born Annetje Van Rensselaer, 
but a servant with whom his father had 
dallied briefly while on a business trip 
to New York. Childless, the large-heart- 
ed Annetje had taken the illegitimate 
son of a Battery whore and raised him 
as her own. 

Sick with grief, Richard impulsively 
runs off to sea on a privateer. Shock fol- 
lows upon shock as he is witness to the 
wanton cruelty of the ship’s captain in 
the taking of a Spanish brigantine. The 
free Spanish Negroes, notably one Fran- 
cisco Mendez, an officer, are sold into 
slavery in New York after barbarous 
treatment. 

Returning to New York, Richard 
shuns his former friends and goes in- 
stead to Hughson’s tavern, rendevous of 
slaves, thieves, prostitutes. Here he en- 
ters into a shoddy affair with the daugh- 
ter of the tavern keeper, Sarah. 

A series of suspicious fires in New 
York revives memories of the Negro 
slave insurrection of 1712. Gossips and 
idlers start rumors of a Negro “plot,” 
originating in Hughson’s tavern, to burn 
the city, kill the inhabitants and tum 
the city over to the Spaniards. 

For the first time in her mean, miser- 
able life, Mary Burton, indentured ser- 
vant of the Hughson’s, sees her chance 
to escape her menial lot and to revenge 
herself upon the Hughsons whom she 
hates and upon the Negroes whom she 
has had to serve in the tavern. Into the 
too-willing ears of judge and jury, Mary 
Burton pours tales of the “plots” she has 
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overheard at Hughson’s. As Chief Wit- 
ness for the King she suddenly finds 
herself possessed of “reward” money, 
importance, leisure, power. At her nod, 
Negroes are herded into stinking jails, 
“confessions” wrung from them by tor- 
ture. 

In ever widening circles, the bloody 
whirlpool sucks in more and more vic- 
tims. An Anglican minister is hanged 
upon suspicion of being a priest. Scores 
die upon the gallows or are burned at 
the stake. 

Highpoint of The Savage City is the 
account of these trials which lasted from 
spring into summer of that year, and 
are comparable in many ways to the in- 
famous Salem witch trials. The book 
presents a grim picture indeed of the 
power that may be gained by an un- 
scrupulous few as they foster and ex- 
ploit the fears and ignorance of the 
masses. Do not say, “It can’t happen 
here.” It has. 

ANNE Cyr 


The Boy in Blue by Monica Stirling. 
Coward-McCann. 254 pp. $3. 


=? to Monica Stirling’s brilliant 
style, sharp wit and, most of all, to 
her unfailing compassion, The Boy in 
Blue is an entertaining, perceptive and 
often moving novel. 

A beautiful, sophisticated widow of 
forty-two falls in love with a talented 
young man of twenty-one. This basic 
situation is as hackneyed as last night's 
television program. All the pitfalls of 
banality, pseudo-sensuousness and cliche 
breast-beating lie before the writer. But 
let it be noted to Miss Stirling’s credit 
that her artistry leads her past these 
traps and onto the firm and rewarding 
terrain of character exploration. 

Miss Stirling’s principals are not pa- 
pier-mache. They are flesh and blood. 
Laurent Tenant is not the stock young 
man “finding himself” through an illicit 
love affair. This is a real man whose 
past and future intrigue us as much as 
his tormented present. Miss Stirling 
makes us believe in Laurent’s talents as 
a composer, and without cloying senti- 
mentality, presents a picture of a man’s 
pursuit of true goodness in himself and 
in others. 

Madame de Brevanne is also fully 
tealized. If she is less vivid in memory 
than Laurent, perhaps she poses less of 
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a challenge as a person. Mounette, the 
young girl to. whom Laurent offers first 
friendship and later his love, is refresh- 
ingly simple and direct. 

The backgrounds for the action have 
the stamp of authenticity, too. When 
the novelist evokes the atmospheres of 
Paris, Naples, Amalfi, one feels that 
here is more than an accumulation of 
facts, details. Here is a little of the es- 
sence of the place, distilled for our en- 
joyment by a superb craftsman. 

The Boy in Blue, because of its 
warmth and perceptivity, because of its 
wry humor and compassion, will reward 
Miss Stirling’s faithful readers and 
should win this gifted writer many new 
admirers. 

Joun W. McGreevey 


The Careless People by Helen Fow- 
ler and Bernard Harris. Morrow. 
255 pp. $3.50. 


D be HAZARDS of maintaining a secret 
love affair being what they are pur- 
ported to be, the reader of The Careless 
People may wonder why Esther Southey 
and Martin Sloane compound these dif- 
ficulties by establishing their lovers hide- 
way at the end of a mountain trail so 
dangerous that only with the utmost 
caution can they hope to negotiate it 
without a broken ankle or other physi- 
cal injury. And the thought of the emo- 
tional hurt to their respective families 
likely to result from publicity following 
such an accident is horrifying to both. 

The story opens with Esther waiting 
at the cabin toward the end of their 
stolen week together for Martin’s return 
along the trail after an emergency trip 
home. When he does not return that 
night nor the next, she departs in the 
only other way possible, by motor launch 
owned by the proprietor of the cabins. 

Back at work on Monday morning 
Esther learns that Martin has not re- 
turned to the city, either, which indi- 
cates to her that he is lying somewhere 
on the mountain trail, dead or dying 
from an accidental fall. At great risk 
to herself she sets off to find him not 
knowing how she can possibly help him 
without greater means than her own 
strength. 

Why does Esther decide that she and 
Martin will never be lovers again? Be- 
cause by means of this accident, she rea- 
sons, they have been catapulted into 
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Grace. Whereas before they had been 
willing to cut themselves off from Di- 
vine Love for mere human love, what 
they feel for each other from now on 
will be a reflection of Divine Love 
which can exist without need for re- 
quital. A most salutary denouement to 
invalid love, one will readily admit, ex- 
cept that there is little motivation in this 
novel for such a conclusion. The sus- 
pense is built almost entirely in emo- 
tional and physical terms, (one might 
add in rather involved and stilted sen- 
tences), and the reader is unprepared 
for the sudden rise to the spiritual level. 
ApELAwE GaARVIN 


The Changelings by Jo Sinclair. 
McGraw-Hill. 322 pp. $3.75. 


Ty is the story of a number of people 
who live in the two-storey houses on 
East 120th Street in a midwestern city. 
With the exception of a family of 
Italians they are all members of first- 
generation Jewish families. 

East 120th Street is a dying neigh- 
borhood. People are moving out Cif they 
can afford it) and only Negroes, it 
seems, are willing to move in. The 
neighbors are embattled. The Negro is 
the enemy. No matter how many stop 
at the “for rent” signs and knock at the 
doors, for them there are no rooms. 

The changelings of the story are the 
youngsters, the boys and girls in their 
early teens who, hardly knowing why, 
are rebelling against the narrowness and 
bigotry of their parents. Chief among 
them is Judith Vincent, called Judy by 
her mother, Vincent by the gang. She 
discovers friendship with a Negro girl, 
fights for the recognition of her sister's 
“gentile” baby, listens to and is influ- 
enced by the poetry of a rebellious in- 
valid who lives (and dies) in the house 
across the street. 

In the growth of Vincent and her like 
there is hope, says the author, hope that 
prejudice and bigotry will be beaten. 

The novel as a whole is a little too 
prefabricated. The author repeats her 
cry of prejudice a little too often (the 
continuous repetition of the fact that the 
Negroes are knocking on the doors gets 
monotonous ), and her attempt to reduce 
the big Cand sometimes vague) ideals of 
intellectuals to the level of the minds of 
children is never fully convincing. 

But there are extremely well written 
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passages in the book and some excellent- 
ly sketched characters. The purpose is 
good, and the novel as a whole several 
degrees above average. It is for adults. 
Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


The Headland by Carol Brink. Mac- 
millan. 237 pp. $3.50. 


[= is a story to settle into with old- 
style abandon, once the test has been 
applied to page one. There is the allur- 
ing promise of a story told from four 
points of view by a craftsman and a 
story-lover. There is magic to match the 
ambition, not too inferior to Conrad’s or 
Baring’s. There is style, rich setting, 
character analysis. And the first wave of 
story has a good threatening undertow 
of trouble ahead. 

Carol Brink fulfills her reputation; for 
setting, she creates the sleepy cobble- 
stone town of Saint-Christophe-les-Pins 
and its child’s paradise, the headland; 
loving close knit lives, she makes capital 
out of an American brother and sister, a 
Spanish brother and sister, and a little 
English girl, summering year after year 
at Saint-Christophe. 

The craftsman carries her story from 
1924 through D-Day by effective means. 
Her American John Marsh tells with 
sharp nostalgia how the children grew 
into their adult loyalties, how Raoul 
came to dominate. The little Spanish 
“santa,” Catalina, carries the story on, as 
only her compassion could, through 
Raoul’s grim venture into the Spanish 
Civil War, her own engagement to John, 
Raoul’s return as an embittered cripple, 


Carol Brink: “‘Magic to match ambition” 


and his proud rejection of love. T ien 
Hilda, John’s sister, tells the bruising re. 
strictions of the Nazi Occupation an«: of 
collaborator Raoul’s limited but prc :ec. 
tive vision, and the half triumph of her 
love. At last Vicky, the thoroughly be 
lievable quiet Britisher who loves t! em 
all, may speak, and hers is the Resistance 
chapter. John tells the aftermath, his dis 
covery of his own heart. This is s<<ill, 
this fine apportioning of stories, the de. 
lineation of Raoul growing firmer with 
each one. 

One character escapes, at the very 
end, her author's understanding. Intui- 
tively she has seen the destiny of a Ca 
talina, the convent; valiantly she has 
tried to motivate it. But she falls into the 
old trap; Catalina is afraid of life, says 
Mrs. Brink. 

Sister Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


The Five Devils of Kilmainham by 
Esther Morgan McCullough. 
Coley Taylor. 324 pp. $3.75. 


Be on a series of crimes which oc- 
curred in Ireland about seventy years 
ago, this is a mystery tale with a differ. 
ence. The difference lies in the author's 
authentic presentation of the Irish way 
of life—the turn of their speech, the 
warmth of their affections, the intensity 
of their fears and superstitions, the sim 
cerity of their faith. All this gives an 
atmosphere to the story which enhances 
the charm of an otherwise routine 
thriller. 

Just when the romance between 
Michael O’Shea and Bridgie O’Conner 
is moving along pleasantly comes the 
astounding news that Michael’s widow 
ed mother has been murdered and rob 
bed. From that moment till the last page 
of the book, Michael will have no rest 
till he finds the murderer. Meanwhile, 
as a few more bodies pile up, all the vil 
lagers realize that it must be one of 
themselves who has actually committed 
the crimes. Tension grows as the sus 
pects are cross-examined and members 
of some families begin to wonder about 
each other. 

A good mystery story will always have 
a devoted following among those who 
like a combination of “tender love and 
eerie crime calculated to give the reader 
the shivers.” Such a book is The Five 
Devils of Kilmainham. 

Sister Mary Aguin, B.V.M. 
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pews MELVILLE unwittingly 
penned the best review of Mar- 
joric Morningstar when he wrote: “To 
proc.uce a mighty book you must choose 
a mighty theme. No great and endur- 
ing volume ever can be written on the 
flea, though many there be that have 
tried it.” Including Herman Wouk. . . . 
I'm fast coming to the conclusion that 
editors have stopped editing and that 
manuscripts are handled by sales man- 
agers who send them directly to the 
printers. The publishing objective these 
days seems to be a “salable package” and 
far too many books are far too long. I 
have only read one in months that justi- 
fies more than 300 pages—The Cypress- 
es Believe in God being the magnificent 


exception. 
aa 


The Pope and the Papacy, as could 
be expected, continue to intrigue writ- 
ers. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy have just 
published The Popes by Zsolt Aradi, 
the “history of how Popes are chosen, 
elected and crowned.” In November 
Criterion Books presents The Vatican 
by Jean Neuvecelle, a French corre- 
spondent to the Vatican. A description 
of how the Vatican is organized and 
how it operates, The Vatican was tre- 
mendously popular in France, achiev- 
ing fourteen printings in less than a 
year. And in the spring Roy will pub- 
lish The Pope: A Portrait from Life by 
Constantine, Prince of Bavaria, a study 
of Pope Pius XII as man and as Pope. 


_ Sheed and Ward promises another in 
the Soeur Angele series for Spring, 
Soeur Angele and the Ghosts of Chom- 
bord—a better mystery, I hope, than the 
first one. . . . Also due are two more 
Chesterton reprints (Chaucer and The 
Tale of-the Long Bow) and new books 
by Maisie Ward, Romano Guardini and 
Caryll Houselander. The last is an un- 
published manuscript found among 
Miss Houselander’s papers after her 
death. For which this Houselander fan 
joins Sheed and Ward in anticipation 
and in gratitude for an unexpected de- 
light. 


I thought Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
had reached his peak with his introduc- 
tion to the Sermon on the Mount, but 
again I underestimated him. Prentice 
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Hall will have available in time for 
Christmas The Treasury of Faith, a 
beautifully boxed set containing the 
King James version of the Bible and Dr. 
Peale’s Power of Positive Thinking... . 
Incidentally, Msgr. J. D. Conway in the 
September 29 issue of The Catholic 
Messenger, Davenport, Iowa, does the 
best job on exposing Peale-ism I have 
seen. . . . From Dutton in April, Cru- 
sades and Cathedrals by Daniel - Rops. 
Farrar Straus and Cudahy starts off 
1956 with an exciting list featuring The 
Living Bread by Thomas Merton, The 
Lamb by Francois Mauriac and a new 
collection of Don Camillo escapades. 


Spring Image Books will maintain the 
usual high standard. Coming up are St. 
Thomas Aquinas by G. K. Chesterton, 
Edmund Campion by Evelyn Waugh, 
The Sign of Jonas by Thomas Merton, 
The World’s First Love by Bishop Ful- 
ton J. Sheen, Light on the Mountain by 
Msgr. John S. Kennedy, Humble Pow- 
ers (a collection of three short novels) 
by Paul Horgan, Parents, Children and 
the Facts of Life by Henry V. Sattler, 
C.SS.R., and On the Truth of the Cath- 
olic Faith (Summa Contra Gentiles) 
Book Two: Creation by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. . . . Robert Senser of Work, 
published by the Catholic Labor Alli- 
ance of Chicago, has turned pamph- 
leteer. Three of his recent pamphlets, 
hard-hitting as might be expected, come 
from the Ave Maria Press: Don’t Shop 
on Sunday, My Job in Life and Should 
Wives Work. 


If you are searching for a speaker to 
spark your next meeting or forum Mrs. 
Josephine Ryan Murphy (6145 N. 
Lakewood, Chicago) should have the 
solution to your problem among the 
many top-notch speakers she offers. . . . 
Chicago’s Carroll Forum will present 
Leo Brady (author of Edge of Doom), 
Rev. James A. Magner (author of Men- 
tal Health in a Mad World), Very Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas A. Meehan, editor of 
















The New World, Hon. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy (Congressman from Minnesota) 
and Rev. William Devlin, S.J. CPsy- 
chiatrist, Loyola University). 

s 


Speakers in distress should find help 
in the new Speaker's Encyclopedia of 
Stories, Quotations and Anecdotes edited 
by Judge Jacob M. Braude (although 
people like me who have a growing al- 
lergy to the spoken word amplified will 
howl that speakers have too many props 
now). Among the quotes I like: ““‘My 
country right or wrong’ is like saying 
‘My mother, drunk or sober.” CG. K. 
Chesterton); “There are two insults 
which no human will endure: the as- 
sertion that he hasn’t a sense of humor 
and the doubly impertinent assertion 
that he has never known trouble.” (Sin- 
clair Lewis); “It wasn’t until quite late 
in life that I discovered how easy it is 
to say, ‘I don’t know.’” (Somerset 
Maugham). ; 


Lay apostles can look for plenty of 
ammunition in the Spring list Fides is 
promising: Sons of the Church by Louis 
Locket, Challenge to Action by Joseph 
Cardijn, Theology of the Role of the 
Layman by Canon Phillips, Role of the 
Woman in the Modern World by Eva 
Firkel and Retreats (tentative title) by 
Leonce de Grandmaison. . . . For all 
writers and would-be writers to ponder 
well, from Sloan (The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit) Wilson: “I have a hor- 
ror of artiness and talk of art. My stu- 
dents are guilty of it all the time—and 
they still haven’t mastered the English 
language.” . . . Cracks in the Cloister 
by Brother Choleric seems to be raising 
the same dust storm in England that 
was blowing over 840 Broadway.(Sheed 
and Ward’s New York office) last year 
at this time. Which proves something— 
just what, I am not sure. 

” 


If you are depressed by the quality of 
“religious junk” to be found in stores 
and shrine shops all over the country, 

(Continued on page 163) 
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Father Vincent McNabb by Ferdi- 
nand Valentine, O.P. Newman. 
418 pp. $4. 

- READING the biographies and memoirs 
of Chesterton, Belloc and Eric Gill, 

one caught invariably an intriguing 

glimpse of a Quixotic Dominican weav- 
ing in and out of their public lives. It 
was the gay, terrible and holy figure of 
the Irish-born, English friar, Father Vin- 
cent Joseph McNabb. At last, one of his 
confreres, the learned, spiritual writer, 

Father Valentine, O.P., has rewarded us 

with his full profile. 

While this volume, by the author's 
own indication, does not aspire to the de- 
finitive, it provides, nonetheless, an 
extraordinary, candid perspective of the 
life of Father McNabb. And, for future 
explorers of the universe of the Domini- 
can Father, it will prove an invaluable 
source. 

Like so many brilliant and holy men 
of God who can slip so easily into the 
role of God’s court jester, Father Mc- 
Nabb was many things, to many per- 
sons. Scintillating yet obstinate in argu- 
ment, he “always proved himself to be 
an admirable teacher of those who offer- 
ed no challenge to his convictions.” Un- 
like his contemporary, lay apologist 
“G.K.,” he could not endure an interrup- 
tion to lessen the twinkle or substance of 
his message. 

Before his ranging, Pauline public 
life in London and Leicester, he distin- 
guished himself as a teacher or lector, 
always original and profound. Says his 
biographer of him as teacher, “The 
teacher was mid-wife . . . one who 
brought forth knowledge by inspiring 
his students to think. He was never in- 
terested in merely passing on informa- 
tion.” 

In 1907 he was appointed parish priest 
at St. Domnic’s Church. Characteristical- 
ly he epitomized his humorous yet pro- 
found conception of pastoral responsibil- 
ities when he remarked “I am parish 
priest now with tremendous powers of 
hindering good.” 

Just before World War I he was to 
achieve at Leicester a sympathy and 
closeness with the distributist crusadings 
of the Chester-Belloc which aroused 
criticism of him as a socialist. Its impact, 
however, could not quench the fire of 
compassion within him for the industri- 
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alized masses denied space for playing 
with their children or stretching their 
weary limbs. Later, at Ditchling, he was 
to sponsor the mediaeval craft and the 
functional thought of both Eric Gill and 
Hilary Pepler because of his militant be- 
lief in the sanctity of work and the 
worth of a human being acting fully and 
responsibly. 

To the end of his life Father McNabb 
maintained his key position as Christian 
apologist social thinker and civic action- 
ist. In 1943 dying cheerily of a throttling 
cancer he repeated his favorite prayer: 
“Dear Lord Thou knowest if I love 
Thee,” the verse inscribed on his coffin. 

Now he is with Chesterton, Belloc 
and Gill, beseeching blessings for the 
poor and oppressed here below. 

Sister Mary James, S.S.N.D. 


The Life and Work of Sigmund 
Freud, Vol. Il: The Years of Ma- 
turity, 1901-1919, by Ernst Jones. 
Basic Books. 512 pp. $6.75. 


b jener second of the three volume biog- 
raphy of Freud reports on the years 
in which Freud gradually came to 
achieve international fame, to win an 
increasing number of disciples, and to 
elaborate his doctrine: The first part 
deals with Freud’s life, the second with 
his work, the third his personality. 


Vincent McNabb: “Quixotic Dominican” 


The author is apparently so much 
convinced of the importance of every 
detail that his presentation often sufi ers 
from an unnecessary prolixity. Not even 
an enthusiastic admirer of Freud can be 
interested in knowing exactly how many 
days a vacation lasted in this or that 
year or how much Freud paid for room 
and board at Rome or Palermo. In re. 
porting on Freud’s work the author has 
adopted the method of chronological 
enumeration. While one learns thus 
much of the development of the doc- 
trine, on the other hand it is confusing 
for a reader not as yet acquainted with 
the tenets of Freudism; it would have 
been desirable that a more systematic 
summary be added. There are other 
points of interest both for the student 
of Freud’s life and personality and of 
his work on which one will find hardly 
any information. Freud read enormous- 
ly and had an extensive knowledge of 
many things and ideas. One is, how- 
ever, not told whether or to what de. 
gree his own ideas were influenced or, 
at least, stimulated by those he came to 
know from his readings. Did he, for in- 
stance, know the writings of Herbert 
Spencer If he did, which is probable, 
one would suspect that his views on the 
parallelism of biological and cultural de- 
velopment were not independent of 
those proposed by the English thinker. 

Dr. Jones is one of the oldest and 
most faithful disciples of Freud. Al 
though he is not quite uncritical and 
occasionally points out certain defects in 
Freud’s writings, or even admits that 
here and there his hero made mistakes, 
he professes on the whole an unlimited 
belief in the lasting value and truth of 
his master’s teachings. He mentions, of 
course, the fact that Freud’s ideas were 
severely criticized; but he does not try 
to do justice to those who opposed the 
doctrine. Thus, a reader who does not 
know about these controversies may well 
get the impression that, for instance, 
Freud’s views on the history of civiliza- 
tion and society were in accord with 
the opinions of the leading students in 
this field, which is not at all the case. 

The author refers several times to 
Freud’s stubborn holding on to ideas or 
prejudices once he had made them his 
own. But no consideration is given to 
the possible significance of this trait of 
character on the development of the 
doctrine—particularly, the conflicts with 
Adler and Jung might appear in a some 
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what different light. But for Dr. Jones 
to disagree with Freud is tantamount to 
being in error; and thus the views of 
the “unfaithful” are hardly presented in 
an objective manner. 

In view of the author's training it is 
understandable that his study of Freud’s 
personality is by far the most readable 
part of this volume. A final appraisal 
of the whole work will, however, have 
to wait until the last volume appears. 

Rupoir ALLErs 


Billy Sunday Was His Real Name 
by William G. McLoughlin, Jr. 
University of Chicago Press. 325 
pp. $5.50. 


— the period from 1908 to 1918, 
Bill Sunday was at the height of 
his powers, often speaking to as many 
as fifty thousand people in one day. 
What the general Catholic reaction to 
this minister was at the time, I do not 
know; perhaps most Catholics were con- 
fused about him as were many others. 
Cardinal O’Connell of Boston consider- 
ed Sunday a dangerous influence; Car- 
dinal Gibbons of Baltimore seemed to 
believe that Sunday was doing much 
good in the nation. Dr. McLoughlin’s 
book is the first one which makes it pos- 
sible for the general reader to make up 
his own mind rationally about one of 
the most highly publicized figures on the 
American religious scene in this century. 
Some may think of Billy Graham as a 
present day Billy Sunday, but anyone 
who reads this biography will realize 
that Billy Graham is not a counterpart 
of his predecessor in the field of evan- 
gelism. 

Dr. McLoughlin submitted to Har- 
vard University in 1953 a doctoral dis- 
sertation entitled “Professional Evange- 
lism: The Social Significance of Relig- 
ous Revivals Since 1865.” Becoming in- 
terested in that study in such evangelists 
as Moody, Mills and Chapman, he evi- 
dently decided on a book length treat- 
ment of the twentieth-century evangelist 
who brought to a climax what these 
earlier men had been doing in a less 
spectacular fashion. The author has 
searched successfully for primary source 
material. Newspaper reports of Sunday’s 
revival meetings are quoted constantly. 
So too are reports on the revivals from 
ministers and influential laymen. Exact 
figures are given on the cost of the re- 
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vivals, and on the offerings made to de- 
fray these expenses. Sunday’s income 
evidently reached about $200,000 per 
year in 1916 and 1917, when he was at 
the height of his influence. During the 
1920’s and 1930’s his influence waned, 
apparently for the reasons given by the 
author, with the result that he was prac- 
tically a forgotten man when he died in 
Chicago on November 6, 1935. 

Regardless of your religious convic- 
tions, you will like this book and you 
will learn much from it concerning the 
religious life of early twentieth-century 
America. There is not a single line in its 
325 carefully prepared and well written 
pages that will offend anyone. Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin has added a volume of real 
merit to the history of religion in this 
nation. 

Paut Krintery 


The Desert and the Stars by Flora 
Armitage. Holt. 318 pp. $4. 

Lawrence of Arabia by Richard 
Aldington. Regnery. 448 pp. $5. 


M: ALDINGTON set out to write a life 
of Lawrence of Arabia. He ended 
by writing an expose of a supposedly 
great national hero who, upon close ex- 
amination, turned out to be one of the 
outstanding romanticists of history. 
Great lies, small truths, adroit evasions, 
all fell into one pattern of glorification 
of T. E. Lawrence. 


Miss Armitage set out to write a pre- 


Aldington life of Lawrence. She wrote 
an eulogy, as pre-Aldington biographers 
always did. 

Who is right? Mr. Aldington proves 
his thesis. Miss Armitage saw his book 
before it went to the publisher, and, 
somewhat reluctantly, admits Lawrence’s 
mendacity, so brilliantly exposed by Mr. 
Aldington, but calls him “a great man, 
for all his foibles and fallibilities.” 

Unfortunately for any claims Law- 
rence may have to greatness, we must 
in his case deal with more than men- 
dacity. We must deal with betrayal of 
trust. Reading what both these writers 
say, one is led to conclude he took his 
country’s money for one purpose and 
spent it for another. Also he, a British 
officer, accused his country of betraying 
the Arabs, and yet finally admitted they 
got a pretty fair settlement. The prom- 
ise of the British was “what you can 
conquer you can keep.” The Arabs got 
everything Arabic but Syria and Pales- 
tine. Palestine no one claims they con- 
quered, and their claim to have con- 
quered Syria was nebulous. A poor set- 
tlement, perhaps, and one based on 
pretty shaky principles of justice, but 
not the betrayal Lawrence claimed it 
was. 

Lawrence was supposed to have re- 
nounced his decorations in token of his 
sincerity. This he did not do. He merely 
declined to receive them from the hands 
of George V under circumstances the 
King, rightly, interpreted as personally 
and gratuitously insulting. 

How important was the Arab revolt? 
Mr. Aldington thinks it unimportant, 
and on at least one occasion Lawrence 
said it was. His chief contribution to a 
“sideshow of a sideshow” seems to have 
been a token conquest of Damascus, ac- 
companied by massacre, designed to 
“biff” the French, with whom it was set- 
tled British policy to maintain amicable 
relations. And there were other mas- 
sacres besides those at Damascus. 

So much for Lawrence as a public 
figure. “One achievement,” to quote 
Mr. Aldington, “. . . no one can deny 
Lawrence . . . his capacity to convince 
others he was a remarkable man.” He 
created for himself a legend, and in this 
legend the public and the private Law- 
rence were so inextricably one that to 
judge him one must also judge him as 


-a private person who, in effect, always 


insisted upon living a public life. The 
judgment as such must be severe, but 
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there are circumstances which force it 
to be tempered with mercy. Mr. Alding- 
ton believes, and it would be hard to 
disagree that his character was warped 
by the discovery in early youth of a 
peculiarly shameful illegitimacy kept se- 
cret that his parents might live in a 
false respectability. 

Miss Armitage accuses Mr. Aldington 
of bad taste in bring Lawrence’s illegi- 
timacy to public attention during his 
nonagenarian mother’s lifetime. This 
charge is a serious one. This reviewer, 
after considering various bits of evidence 
in both books, and after consulting a 
number of old Peerages in a genealogical 
collection, is of the opinion it is one 
Miss Armitage might well have re- 
frained from making. 

Jutrus Frasch Harmon 


The Wise Man from the West by 
Vincent Cronin. Dutton. 300 pp. 
$4.50. 


pang Cronin has developed the 
story of Father Matthew Ricci, the 
Jesuit missionary in China in the seven- 
teenth century, almost as a series of ad- 
ventures. It could not be otherwise. 
Father Ricci was the first missionary 
who brought the Gospel of Christianity 
to what in Europe was known at the 
time as “fabled Cathay.” The Blackrobes 
who brought’ the message of the Gospel 
to North America, and the Padres to 
South and Central America, followed a 
pattern familiar to all Catholics. But 
Ricci had not only a new problem but a 
unique one. 

The people of China had an old civil- 
ization, older by more than a thousand 
years than that of Europe. Because the 
Chinese thought of themselves as the 
only cultured people in the world, and 
all the rest as barbarians, they sealed the 
gates to their country against all outside 
influences. They had nothing to learn 
from the outside. And so Cathay, as the 
West clumsily called the vast Chinese 
world, became a myth and a fable to the 
Europeans. The problem then was to 
teach such an isolated people, supposing 
one could get into the country, a new 
spirituality and a new moral code which 
were entirely different from the proud 
but crude naturalism of the East. 

Ricci sensed this at once, as only one 
of his genius could. He had to invent an 
approach unknown before. In fact some 
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of his concessions to the native culture 
were condemned after his death by those 
who could not understand. He died in 
1610, and in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century what he had allowed and 
what had been condemned was largely 
approved. Christianity would come to 
China only on China’s conditions and, 
when those came who would impose 
new ideals without considering the 
Chinese milieu, they found the gates 
closed to them. Christianity had to wait 
until the Western Powers, through can- 
non and opium, opened those gates 
again, selfishly for themselves, but inci- 
dentally, too, for a better cause. 

Mr. Cronin, the son of A. J. Cronin, 
dramatically develops the journeys, 
months in the making due to backward 
means of travel, from Ricci’s first land- 
ing on the Chinese shores until he reach- 
ed the secret sacred city of Peking. The 
gifts he brought—a clavichord, clocks 
with weights and clocks with striking 
bells, such curiosities as these—opened 
the door for him. He changed his Jesuit 
cassock for the cloak of a bonze; then he 
became a graduate with the graduates, 
the intellectual and distinguished caste 
of Cathay. He won their admiration, 
their good will and finally their souls for 
God. He was an excellent mathema- 
tician and geographer. He corrected 
their maps, helped to correct their cal- 
endar, even was instrumental finally in 
leading them to adopt the solar months 
instead of the lunar months which they 
calculated so inefhciently. 

A review can give only a faint notion 
of this vivid story, which is also a fine 





























From “My Life for My Sheep” 
“‘The tallest man in England” 


piece of scholarship and research. The 
material itself is supremely interesting. 
The author has indeed given us an ex- 
cellent biography of Matthew Ricci in 
a clear and strong literary style. 
Josepu Rous, S.J 


My Life for My Sheep by Alfred 
Duggan. Coward-McCann. 34] 
pp. $5. 


Bo™ THOSE who like and those who 
do not like biography in a fiction- 
alized form will enjoy this work with its 
fine characterizations, its clash of person- 
alities and the timeless issues that evolve 
in the telling. To its readers Thomas a 
Becket, Chancellor of England and 
Archbishop of Canterbury, will never 
again be merely the one to whose shrine 
went Chaucer’s pilgrims, but literally 
and figuratively the tallest man in the 
England of Henry II. Towering six foot 
seven, he was a fearless knight, a lawyer 
without peer, and the shepherd who 
“gave his life for his sheep.” 

His extraordinary genius and inclina- 
tions plus fierce determination quickly 
perfected him in his knightly training 
and won him unquestioned mastery of 
the law as a clerk in the Schools of 
Paris. These were essential qualifications 
for the man who was soon to become 
mentor of the youthful king, Henry II. 

Astutely Thomas guided his king, 
fifteen years his junior, through the 
early years of his intelligent, unremitting 
fight for power and peace. As Henry 
grew in this absorbing business of gov- 
ernment, his power turned into greed, 
his terrible fits of rage went uncontroll- 
ed and he became more unscrupulous. 
Thomas the Chancellor could relish his 
own eminence, but his hard won self- 
mastery, his wise judgment and self-ap- 
praisal were hammering him into an op- 
posite mold. And as a clerk he held 
minor orders, having given his vows 
freely and devoutly to the Church and 
to the Mother of God. 

The breaking of their bond of com- 
radeship and achievement is fore 
shadowed in the very welding of it when 
Thomas swears to be King Henry’s man 
“as long as my life shall last; saving only 
the rights of God and His Church.’ 
Henry expresses dislike of the last 
clause and it is over this the split comes. 

Meetings “at the Summit” are not 
new. In this world of the twelfth cer 
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tury they were the ultimate effort to 
settle disputes. Protocol then as now was 
important and Mr. Duggan reports the 
colorful pageantry but keeps the issues 
paramount. He has an ability to weave 
the practices and trappings of chivalry 
into the vivid actuality of the biography. 
They have been ably interpreted in the 
designs heading each chapter. 

The author presents the feudal system 
as a stable functioning form of govern- 
ment which adds to the reality and 
mature understanding of the period. The 
oath of fealty was not an emotional, 
glamorous incident but the basis of gov- 
ernment. A man’s word constituted his 
worth, and the dignity of an individual 
was paramount. 

CaTHarine A. ByrNE 


Portrait of Patton by Harry H. 
Semmes. Appleton - Century- 
Crofts. 300 pp. $6. 


ew George S. Patton, Jr., was 
without a doubt the most colorful 
American commander to emerge from 
World War II. Portrait of Patton is a 
new biography of the famed “Blood and 
Guts,” written by a friend, Harry H. 
Semmes, who fought under Patton in 
two wars. A frank admirer of the general 
and his methods, Semmes makes use of 
material released for the first time by 
Patton’s heirs. 

Most of the book deals with familiar 
phases of the general’s career—the North 
African invasion, the fighting in Sicily 
and the final dash through France and 
Germany to victory. The author gives 
us Patton’s side of the notorious soldier 
slapping incident and the ill-fated task 
force that was practically annihilated in 
an attempted rescue of American PW’s 
sixty miles behind the German lines. 

The Patton philosophy of life comes 
through, too. It can be summed up in 
the general’s own words, “I certainly 
love war.” And love war he did. While 
other officers longed for the quiet life of 
home and family, he looked forward 
only to “fighting, here, in Japan, or at 
home, for the rest of my days.” Battle 
for Patton was “the most magnificent 
competition in which a human being can 
indulge. It brings out all that is best, it 
removes all that is base.” 


From early youth Patton had groom- 


ed himself for war. He had studied all 


of Napoleon’s campaigns, even going so 
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WITH THE BIBLE 
THROUGH THE CHURCH YEAR 


By RICHARD BERON, O.S.B. Bible stories arranged within the frame- 
work of the liturgical year. Illustrated in color by Benedictine monks. 
“One would like to see it used in every Catholic home.”—Rev. John S. 
Kennedy. $4.95 





HOLINESS IS WHOLENESS 


By JOSEF GOLDBRUNNER. An eminent theologian and psychologist 
applies the findings of depth psychology to the religious life. $1.75 





JUSTICE 


By JOSEF PIEPER. A study of the second cardinal virtue and its rela- 
tion to the modern world, by the Thomist philosopher and author of 
Fortitude and Temperance. $2.75 
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far as to learn French in order to read 
an important work in the original. Al- 
though some Third Army soldiers used 
to say “his guts and our blood,” the gen- 
eral did not want for courage. In peace 
time, he played at sports involving great 
personal risk and in warfare he never 
feared to expose himself. 

The book contains a number of poems 
by Patton that have the same macabre 
flavor as the Hitler Youth songs—blood, 
death and glory. The general looked 
upon death in battle as a glorious climax 
to life. He sometimes made the mistake 
of imputing this cavalier attitude toward 
dying with all guns ablaze to others, as 
when he toasted the officers’ wives at a 
pre-embarkation party, “Here’s to the 
wives. My, what pretty widows you're 
going to make.” 

Rosert Meyer 


The Memoirs of Will H. Hays. 
Doubleday. 600 pp. $7.50. 


W™ Hays was born in 1879 in 
Indiana and was thus reared in the 
purple haze of the Nineties, along with 
Algerisms and cliches sufficient to exert 
a lasting influence. His is a story of 
change expressed in the life of one man, 
from the horse and buggy to the hydro- 
gen bomb. It will recall many things half 
remembered for the older generation 


and should give the younger generation 
a perspective of the political field. 

Hays was successful as chairman of 
the Indiana GOP, which in turn led to 
the national chairmanship of the GOP 
for him and the crowning glory of elect- 
ing a President, Warren G. Harding. 
His exposition of organizational, pro- 
cedural and tactical methods whereby to 
weld an efficient political machine would 
make a good political primer. The adroit 
use of slips made by the opposition is an 
interesting if not edifying example. The 
reader may not agree with Hays and his 
estimate of the fuss over the League of 
Nations, but the fuss did prove prophe- 
tic—after World War II we did separate 
the peace making and the United Na- 
tions functions. 

The so-called Czar of the Movies uses 
roughly half his Memoirs to trace the 
problems and solutions connected with 
bringing system and morality into a 
highly competitive industry. One will 
have more sympathy with and a clearer 
understanding of the task performed by 
Hays and the movie industry. With re- 
spect to the Legion of Decency, Hays 
writes: “But it was not exclusively a 
Catholic reaction. These people, as a 
religious group, had been the last to lose 
patience and had even interceded for us 
with others . . . To this day the majority 
of people probably consider the Legion’s 
work an attack. I saw it as a defense of 
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$5.00 at all bookstores 


COWARD-McCANN, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16 


A magnificent life of Saint Thomas a Becket 
by an always superb writer 


MY LIFE 
FOR MY SHEEP 


by ALFRED DUGGAN Author of The Little Emperors 


An acknowledged authority on the Middle Ages, Alfred Duggan has 
written a masterly biography of the martyr-archbishop of Canterbury 
who was the worldly Chancellor of England before undergoing the spir- 
itual conversion that led him to give up his life in defense of the Church. 
In this finest of Mr. Duggan’s books, a great saint is seen in all the 
facets of his extraordinary personality. 














Will Hays: Politics and movies 


the moral standards we had ourselves 
adopted.” 

Mr. Hays gives a picture of the movie 
industry as one peculiarly sensitive to 
family, national and foreign opinions. 
He gives a generous amount of detail on 
many matters, from morality to the im- 
portance of changing techniques and un- 
freezing of foreign credits. 

There is one disappointing aspect of 
the book: the reader does not get a real 
grasp of the character of the man. In 
writing of Theodore Roosevelt and Pan- 
ama he claims that “few today would 
honestly say that the end did not justify 
the means”; yet in writing of the movie 
code, he holds that motion pictures are 
in a wide sense moral or immoral 
“whether they like it or not,” that “they 
cannot ever be morally neutral in effect.’ 
Was Mr. Hays more Victorian than he 
suspected? 

Harry B. Kies 


Portrait of Barrie by Cynthia 
Asquith. Dutton. 230 pp. $3.50. 


YY mam the framework of biographic 
writing Cynthia Asquith brings to 
the reader not only the portrait of a 
much loved English author, Sir James 
Barrie, but with him a galaxy of notables 
in literary and social circles. Beginning 
with the simple question “What was 
Barrie really like?” she sketches his por 
trait with honesty, sympathy and objec 
tivity as she, his “Private-Private Secre 
tary,” learned to know this strange man 
in day by day contacts. 
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The author makes no secret of her ad- 
miration for the indomitable spirit of the 
little man with the high domed forehead 
and the brooding eyes who could be 
whimsical, solemn, melancholy or 
charmingly benign, but who was always 
“an overpoweringly strong personality.” 
It is his strength and his weaknesses so 
vividly portrayed that make the portrait 
an intensely human document of un- 
usual interest and merit; man, poet, play- 
wright, friend, humanitarian, recluse be- 
come vital and alive. 

Of his friendships the author writes 
that for “a reputed recluse Barrie had an 
astonishing number of friends”; included 
were such names as the Lewises, parents 
of Eilund Lewis, G. B. Shaw, H. G. 
Wells, G. K. Chesterton, H. Granville- 
Barker, the actress Elizabeth Bergner 
and that array of “greybeards at play” 
with him during his “ten Augusts at 
Stanway.” Of Chesterton Lady Asquith 
writes “Far our best time was Chester- 
ton’s visit for which Barrie resurrected 
after three sombre days in bed.” The in- 
dex of the book contains a veritable 
“Who’s Who” of the period. 

In this vivid biography the author em 
ploys both memory and memoranda and 
with such skill that she seems to be “fan- 
ning, patiently, intently, grey ashes into 
flame.” The book should be a delight to 
all who have had some interest in literary 
personalities of the past three decades, 
but above all, to those who have known 
Barrie only as the author of Peter Pan, 
and who have thought of him as the boy 
who refused to grow up. This is the por- 
trait of a man greatly mature and well- 
balanced for all his moods gay or other- 
wise. 

Without being obtrusive, the author’s 
personality becames, in a sense, part of 
the portrait. Her mingling of agreeable 
small talk with her analysis of character 
makes this uncommonly good reading. 


Sister M. Cexesste, O.P. 


Hilaire Belloc: A Memoir by J. B. 
Morton. Sheed and Ward. 181 
pp. $3.50. 


Wm Hilaire Belloc died in 1953 he 
left some 150 literary works to pos- 
terity—and almost as many legends about 
himself. Essayist, novelist, poet, bio- 
grapher and historian, his books are 
familiar fare for all readers. In all his 
Writings, however, there is little about 
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his innermost self, and his personality is 
for the most part unknown and mis- 
understood. ; 

Quite frequently he is pictured as an 
uproariously happy individual. Some re- 
call him as an impatient and belligerent 
journalist. This latest study of the great 
man, who was also one of the greatest 
writers of his day, attempts “to recapture 
Belloc as a man rather than as a writer.” 
Written in a chit-chat style the result is 
an interesting life-like portrait. 

Of Belloc before he knew him, J. B. 
Morton writes little; but from 1922 on, 
from their first strange meeting to Bel- 
loc’s accident upon which his death fol- 
lowed so quickly, he has recorded bits 
of their talks and correspondence, their 
holidays together in London and their 
travels on land and sea. One of the most 
informing parts of Morton’s Memoir is 
the “toning down” of Belloc’s tempestu- 
ous gaity. 

Those who never knew him person- 
ally usually picture him as a swashbuck- 
ling figure who spent his time enjoying 
life. Not so claims Morton, for Belloc 
was really “an unhappy and disappoint- 
ed man.” The chief reasons: “After a 
brilliant career at Oxford he was disap- 
pointed of a Fellowship. He married 
young, as a poor man, and had five 
children. It was soon evident that his 
books . . . were not going to earn money 
to give him leisure for the work he want- 
ed to do. . . . Four years in Parliament 
disgusted him with public life. In mid- 
dle age, condemned to work harder and 
harder, he lost his wife, his eldest son 





James Barrie: ‘’Indomitable spirit’’ 


and most of his closest friends. Family 
life . . . ended when two sons went a- 
broad and a daughter married. Suffer- 
ing from insomnia and increasing lone- 
liness, he went on producing books and 
essays and articles year by year.” 

He found a measure of comfort in his 
work, but what sustained him was his 
religion, unpietistic yet-profoundly lived. 
As for his Bellocosity, it was confined to 
his books. Only as a writer was he a 
fierce opponent; essentially he was a 
courteous man. Other seeming contra- 
dictions in his character Morton reveals 
as pure legend. There is but scant de- 
fense of Belloc’s outspoken views on 
such subjects as the Faith, the Jews, the 
State. Morton tacitly maintains that 
Belloc’s ideas need no defense: his books 
do need a more thorough reading. 

Gerorce A. Crevasco 


Booker T. Washington and the 
'Negro’s Place in American Life 
by Samuel R. Spencer, Jr. Little, 
Brown. 212 pp. $3. 
The Lonely Warrior by Roi Ottley. 
Regnery. 381 pp. $4.75. 


WO BIOGRAPHIES of prominent. 

Negroes evidence the attainment of a 
maturity in “racial” reporting. Bias is at 
a minimum, apologia is negligible. The 
“whole” story is told. 

Historian Samuel Spencer, Jr.’s por- 
trayal of Booker T. Washington for the 
Library of American Biography series is 
historiographically well done and also in- 
terestingly written. The author lets the 
famous educator speak for himself al- 
though frequently adding his interpre- 
tation of Washington’s meaning. 

The exciting story of Booker T. Wash- 
ington begins with his birth as a slave. 
Years and many experiences later, he 
founded Tuskegee Institute where he 
put into practice the thesis he developed 
at Hampton Institute. Did not the Pil- 
grim fathers serve a tutelage to the soil? 
A cultural education for the Negro as a 
whole was worthless so soon after slav- 
ery. But take the young men and women 
from the farm, educate them in agricul- 
ture and send them back as the back- 
bone of a solid and prosperous citizenry. 
After acquiring a reputation as a prop- 
erty owner and productive member of 
the community the Negro would then 
have time for cultural training. 

Because of his position as an educator 
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and particularly his belief that modera- 
tion and conciliation would gain more 
in the long run, Washington was hailed 
as the “spokesman for the race,” by 
those who preferred intermediate con- 
tact. As spokesman he had enormous 
power, often being consulted by Presi- 
dents of the United States. Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote to him, “I must see you 
as soon as possible. I want to talk over 
the question of possible appointments in 
the South... .” 

Washington learned to utilize this 
power and later came to expect it. The 
position of spokesman consequently de- 
veloped an intraracial disputation which 
author Spencer details for the reader. 
But Washington had “. . . consummate 
ability in using the soft answer to turn 
away wrath.” 

In the second biography, the bio- 
grapher, Roi Ottley (probably more 
famous than -his*subject), tells well the 
story of Robert S. Abbott, a poor South- 
erner who ventured North, founded the 
Chicago Defender newspaper and even- 
tually became a millionaire. 

It is more of a success story in the 
American tradition than an important 
contribution to historiography. Abbott 
was responsible for a revolution in 
Negro journalism. “Until the advent of 
the Defender, Negro newspapers were 
vehicles for personal journalism. . . .” 
But the Defender “. . . fed its public 
red-ink sensationalism.” When asked 
why he chose such tactics Abbott had 
the same excuse his white colleagues 
offered, to increase circulation and stay 
in business. 

Abbott comes through his biograph- 
er’s interpretation as not a great man, 
but certainly an important one. He was 
primarily important because as publish- 
er of a high circulation Negro news- 
paper he was able to exert extraordinary 
influence in the Negro community. 

J. Patrick O’ConnELL 


My Aunt Lucienne by Rose C. Feld. 
Scribners. 172 pp. $3. 


Ros Fexp first met her French Aunt 
Lucienne, wife of her American 
Uncle Paul, when she went to visit in 
Paris in the 1920’s. Uncle Paul was a 
genial, easy-going artist; Aunt Lucienne, 
a large, fair, unpredictable woman; and 
their thirteen-year-old son, Pierre, a pre- 
cocious youngster who astonished his 
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From “My Aunt Lucienne” 
. a thrifty soul’ 


American cousin with his knowledge of 
the spicy gossip of the Paris boulevards. 

Aunt Lucienne was a thrifty soul, 
who deplored the American extravag- 
ance of riding in taxis or buying first- 
class tickets on the auto-bus—except in 
what she termed “une crise.” One such 
crisis arose when her niece introduced 
her to an American cocktail. Another 
hilarious example of French thrift oc- 
curred years later when Miss Feld treat- 
ed her aunt and some of her elderly 
friends to a tea at a hotel. Because of 
Aunt Lucienne’s predilection for sweets 
at this period in her life, she had order- 
ed, at Miss Feld’s expense, two heaping 
platters of almond tarts and petits fours 
with ice cream and tea. The story of the 
three old ladies, starved for sweets, and 
their reasons for stuffing themselves 
with the cakes until the platters were 


Gontran de Poncins: Life at the chateau 


empty, is told with a dry humor mixed 
with tender understanding. 

Aunt Lucienne’s reasoning was often 
difficult to follow. Once she thriftily in- 
sisted, against Miss Feld’s better judg. 
ment, upon her niece traveling second 
class, and wearing a St. Christopher 
medal prominently displayed for her pro- 
tection. Miss Feld explained later that 
the medal actually had been instrumen- 
tal in her being picked up by a dashing 
young Rumanian and given her choice 
of sharing his wagon-lit, or spending a 
miserable night in a freezing coach, the 
only woman with seven men. Aunt 
Lucienne reminded her that she had “te- 
sisted the temptation” of the Rumanian’s 
proposal, and the other men had not 
molested her, so St. Christopher had pro- 
tected her, after all. 

The author’s accurate and entertain- 
ing grasp of the thoughts and feelings 
of these charming French people make 
this a very enjoyable little book. 

Marie Butter Correy 


Father Sets the Pace by Gontran de 
Poncins. Translated by Bernard 
Frechtman. Doubleday. 220 pp. 
$3.75. 


je by the regularity with which 
reminiscences of family foibles ap- 
pear on publisher’s lists, there must still 
be a considerable portion of the reading 
public whose enthusiasm for the Fa 
ther - and/or-Mother-Was-a-Card book 
has not diminished. Other readers who, 
after a surfeit of undistinguished, sugar- 
laden nostalgia, gave up vicarious parti- 
cipation in the game of remembering, 
may very well be lured back into the 
fold by this latest entry—French style- 
in the eccentric parent division. Gontran 
de Poncin’s Father Sets the Pace is a 
witty unsentimental backward glance at 
life as it was lived at the family chateau 
in the early years of the century. 
Father's whole existence was_ built 
around a passionate pursuit of perfec 
tion, but since perfection for him was 
synonomous with elegance and express 
ed in the minutest detail of everyday 
life, there were few people who could 
appreciate or sympathize with Father's 
requirements of life. Indeed, it was cat 
ering to these requirements—infinite in 
their variety and subtlety—that kept the 
de Poncins household in a state of. per 
ennial pother. To Mother, who lacked 
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Father’s elegance and apparently had no 
requirements whatsoever, living in the 














































ten grand manner was a tiresome business. 
in- A gown from the village dressmaker was 
idg- as satisfactory as one from Worth, even 
ond though the former looked as if it had 
her been made from an old curtain. “I am 
pro- dressed,” Father would say. “You are 
that merely covered!” 
1€n- As numerous photographs testify, the 
ing de Poncins’ chateau was magnificent, a 
oice princely setting for a country gentleman 
1g a —had Father been content to enact that 
the role. (“What he really needed was some- 
\unt thing on the scale of Versailles.” Paris 
“Te. was his proper setting; he had the flavor 
ian’s and color of the city; it was a pity that 
not the size of his personal fortune limited 
pro- his Paris “season” to a mere three months 
out of the year. 
tain- The extended profile of Father and 
lings the memorable recreation of his era 
nake emerge as finely incisive as a dry point 
etching. With so much to recommend 
EY this book it is unfortunate that the 


author included several anecdotes as un- 
necessary as they are crude. 
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PP’ Bi Threw a Rose into the Sea by Alyse 


Simpson. John Day. 247 pp. 
hich $3.75. 


$ ap , 
- still ow sECOND of Alyse Simpson’s mem- 
ding oirs is pretty thin fare, and a real dis- 
| Fa. appointment after Red Dust of Kenya. 


ook | Lhe qualities that made the earlier book 
whi a delight are still here: a sensitive use of 
ugar language, an eye for significant detail 


parti and quietly moving passages that re- 
ring,  cteate an almost mythical pre-war world 
) the @ ima fairy-tale Switzerland. But the moti- 
‘yle- [B Vation of the earlier book is lacking here, 
ntran @ 2nd the intensely personal reflections do 
ian not seem of sufhcient importance to jus- 
ce at @ tify writing. 
atens Alyse Simpson, Swiss bride of an Bng- 
lish husband, in the process of adjust- 
built | Ment to the staid and ordered British 


erfec @ Way of life prescribed by her mother-in- 
was @ [aw finds escape from loneliness in a 
press fg Mosaic of memories that includes her 


rvday fg home, her family and her growing up in 
could the little canton near Lake Constance. 
thers | Jold from the viewpoint and with the 
s cat g {Mesh simplicity of an unspoiled and un- 
oe sophisticated adolescent, the early sec- 
ot the tions of the narrative have unusual 
f. per charm. After the first hundred pages, 
acked @ however, the charm is the very quality 
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which ruins the book since without char- 
acter and purpose the charm sags under 
the weight of self-conscious romanticism. 
Characterizations have something of the 
over-emphasis of caricatures; even the 
frank pictures of her mother appear 
slightly off-focus, seen as they are with 
the intolerant, uncomprehending eyes of 
youth. 

The meeting of Alyse and the young 
man who is to become her husband as 
well as their idyllic if spasmodic court- 
ship against the backdrop of mountain 
and cold blue lakes has the quality of 
idealized dreaming which saturates the 
greater part of the book. When it ap- 
pears that John has forgotten his promise 
to return to claim Lyse she decides, in 
a typical burst of emotion, to enter the 
convent. Her description of her two 
years in religious life have the same sup- 
erficial attention to details, the same 
exactitude in recording the externals of 
daily routine, and an almost complete 
lack of understanding of the realities that 
lie at the heart of monastic living. There 
is no bitterness in her recounting of 
these years, and if the drab and the sev- 
erely ascetical aspects of her training 
loom disproportionately large it is not to 
be wondered at. The miracle is that she 
lasted two years. Her leaving is as un- 
motivated as her entrance, and as dra- 
matic. She could have left at any time; 
she chose the romantic. “When the sun 
went down that night I did not bother 
to get undressed. . . . When [the clock] 
struck four I rose. . . . 1 remembered Sis- 
ter Philomena who oiled the locks and 
the hinges of the main gate and felt 
grateful. that none of my movement 
echoed in the silent house.” 

Why she felt grateful is never made 
clear since as soon as she arrives home 
her mother calls the convent to inform 
them of her daughter’s return and Alyse 
herself writes the Mother Superior a 
thank you note “for your kindness dur- 
ing my stay at the convent.” 

In the remaining twenty-five pages all 
the loose threads are gathered, Alyse re- 
fuses to marry the doggedly persevering 
childhood playmate; John returns to 
claim her during the dance at the cen- 
turies old grape festival, and together 
they sail for England and their new life 
together. The rose that gets thrown into 
the sea is, of course, a symbol of girl- 
hood and the life that is past. It would 
have to be a rose! 


Sister M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 








The memorable 
story of the Jesuit 
who brought the 
word of God 
to fabled Cathay 











The Wise 
Man From 


the West 


By VINCENT CRONIN 


The Catholic Transcript says: 
“In The Wise Men from the 
West Vincent Cronin, son of 
A. J. Cronin the novelist, re- 
lates the astounding history of 
Father Matthew Ricci, S. J., 
the man who opened the sealed 
empire of China to Christianity 
in the late sixteenth century... 
Mr. Cronin .. . an uncommonly 
gifted, sometimes genuinely 
brilliant writer . . . does it full 
justice. The result is a book 
heartily recommended to all... 
Along with extensive knowledge 
and admirable qualities of judg- 
ment and sympathy, Mr. Cronin 
has literary art of no mean 
order. His description of Bene- 
dict de Goes’ three-year jour- 
ney through Asia looking for 
the land of Cathay is a triumph 
of concision, clearness and 
color. It is only one of the good 
things in this excellent book.” 


Illustrated, $4.50 
At all bookstores 


E.P. DUTTON & COMANY, Inc. 
300 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10 
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AIM OF EDUCATION 


{= DISCIPLINED mind is what educa- 
tion at every level should strive to 
produce. It is important for the individ- 
ual. It is even more important for so- 
ciety. It is. most’ important of all for a 
democratic society. In that terrifying 
novel of George Orwell, 1984, the Party 
of Big Brother developed the ultimate 
in ruthless dictatorship precisely because 
it devised the means of enslaving men’s 
minds. It began by undermining the dis- 
cipline of history, setting all men adrift 
in a world where past experience be- 
came meaningless. It continued by un- 
dermining the discipline of language, 
debasing speech until it could no longer 
be the vehicle of independent thought. 
And the crowning triumph of its tor- 
ture-chambers was the undermining of 
the disciplines of logic and mathematics, 
forcing its victims not merely to assert, 
but actually to believe, that two plus 
two equals five. 

From “The Restoration of Learning,” 


by Arthur Bestor (Knopf, $6.00) : 


OLD AND YOUNG 


1 me ARE occasions when the old 
have the duty to speak plainly; they 
can do so without personal condemna- 
tion, but with ethical perception due to 
recognition of right and wrong. Certain 
hard truths are most readily accepted by 
the intelligent when stated by a sensi- 
ble old man or woman, and the aged 
have nothing to lose in a worldly way, 
and much to gain in a spiritual, by com- 
plete mental and social honesty. But, 
where speech would avail nothing, there 
is wisdom in a passive attitude to others. 
I treasure the right to reticence in such 
cases. Youth would lose much of its 
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charm were it not ingenuous and out- 
spoken, and reticence in the young is 
sometimes a fault; but it becomes a vir- 
tue in the old, who are so often tempted 
to garrulousness. For myself, I admit 
that I derive great peace from the 
thought that relief from a lifelong bur- 
den of responsibility for others is part 
of my liberty as a child of God nearing 
Heaven. 

From “Towards Evening,” by Mary 
Hope (Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 


FATHER McNABB 


_™ Father Vincent mounted the 
pulpit laden with books, pamph- 
lets and notes we always knew what to 
expect. On these occasions his timing 
was masterly. He made great by-play 
with his spectacles, which he turned 
into a kind of stage prop. Those who 
have ever tried to read a quotation in 
the middle of a sermon will know how 
difficult it is to keep the attention of 
the congregation. On one occasion I 
watched Father Vincent carefully as he 
did this. He actually stopped in the 


middle of a sentence, then took up his 
spectacles in his left hand. He was in 
no hurry. He looked round the congre-. 
gation, lifted his right fore-finger to the 
heavens, then put on his spectacles. He 
found the passage he wished to quote 
Cit was from a papal encyclical); and 
having found it he looked up again at 
the congregation, put his right hand to 
his mouth like a newspaper -boy and 
called out—“The Pope.” The effect was 
electrifying. 

During his sermons he would change 
his mood and tempo quite suddenly. He 
would stab out some phrase with his 
finger pointing at some member of the 
congregation, his whole person alive and 
vibrant with meaning. Then he would 
stop suddenly, rub the top of his head 
with a large horny hand, relax, and in 
a few moments the whole congregation 
would be rocking with laughter. Even 
those who disagreed profoundly with his 
arguments were annoyed to find them- 
selves surrendering to his humor. 

From “Father Vincent McNabb,” by 
Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. (Newman, 
$4.00) 
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From “Nat Fein’s Animals” (Gilbert Press, $3.50) 
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The Catholic Approach to Protes- 


tantism by Rev. George A. Ta- 
vard. Harper. 160 pp. $2.50. 


We THE fresh, brightness of the 
morning announces a good day, 
man takes up with renewed courage and 
vigor the difficult tasks of daily living. 
This book, The Catholic Approach to 
Protestantism, is that fresh, bright new 
morning hailing the good day of Chris- 
tian unity. The author, a Catholic 
priest, lays open in a refreshingly ob- 
jective fashion the facts of the case in 
its origins, present position and possible 
culmination. He studies the origin of 
Protestantism both in the individual 
Protestant and in the organization of 
the Churches. Such information works 
against the stagnant spirit of misunder- 
standing. For after all it is not so much 
the differences of doctrinal positions 
that keep Christians apart as the spir- 
itual attitudes of individual Christians. 
Against these spiritual attitudes, the au- 
thor brings “the study of history, the re- 
quirements of Catholic thought, an ap- 
preciative acquaintance with Protestant 
thinking and also . . . friendship.” 

The unbiased presentation of the 
facts about the beginnings of the Luth- 
eran, Presbyterian, Baptist, Anglican, 
Methodist and other Churches brings 
the reader face to face with the radical 
need of a man for a religion. A state- 
ment such as this, “The popular form 
of Methodism today looks exactly like 
the popular form of Calvinism in many 
Presbyterian, Congregational or Baptist 
Churches” of necessity makes the read- 
et see that it is not doctrine so much 
a spiritual attitudes that keep many 
Christians apart. A penetrating, though 
brief, analysis of the basic doctrines of 
these Churches arouses the sympathy of 
the reader for his Protestant brethren. 
History shows the development of dac- 
tine in these Churches as the resolu- 
tion of multifarious sociological forces 
into a common denominator of truth 
held by all today. 

One mood, however, mars even the 
most friendly approach to unity with 
Catholicism, and that is anti- Roman 
Prejudice. The analysis of this delicate 
subject by Father Tavard leads the sin- 
cere Christian to renewed resolution 
concerning reservation of judgment in 
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George A. Tavard: A calm appraisal 


any controversy with a friend until all 
pertinent facts have been clearly pre- 
sented. 

It is to be hoped that this book will 
receive a tremendous reception. The 
negative attitudes which the author so 
justly castigates in the seventh chapter 
seem, at times, so prevalent among Cath- 
olics that one wonders if their prayers 
for Church unity are sincere. It will do 
Catholics good also to know that much 
of our negative attitudes come from 
leaders such as Doctor Glenn in apolo- 
getics or from Balmes in philosophy of 
history. Likewise it is good to have as- 
sembled for us the attitudes of Rome 
toward Christian Unity yesterday and 
today. This book is a sensible, calm ap- 
praisal of what has been done to date to 
make the plea of Christ find embodi- 
ment: “I have other sheep too, which 
do not belong to this fold; I must bring 
them in too; they will listen to my voice; 
so there will be one fold, and one shep-. 
herd.” 

J. E. Surprenant, C.S.V. 


Two Portraits of St. Therese of Li- 
sieux by Etienne Robo. Regnery. 
205 pp. $3. 


y= is a new and decidedly different 
book to be added to the already well 
stocked shelves of Theresiana. It is a 
careful, critical study in the best tradi- 
tion of Christian scholarship, that should 





serve to place the saint in her true per- 
spective. Its author, a priest, French-born 
and contemporary of St. Therese, is dis- 
tinguished as a historical research scho- 
lar whose specialty is original manu- 
scripts—which he reiterates should not 
be tampered with. He believes that the 
saint is better served by truth than by 
“romance and pious embellishments.” 
Hence he laments the fact—now general 
knowledge—that the text of the autobio- 
graphy, The Story of a Soul, was “edi- 
ted, curtailed, arranged, corrected to 
some extent, how far we do not know,” 
and refuses to accept good intentions as 
a valid excuse for so-called “improve- 
ment.” While guided in theological mat- 
ters by the doctrines of the Church, as 
regards history he is the servant of the 
evidence before him, and while treating 
the saint with well-informed and critical 
respect, retells her story in the objective, 
impartial spirit of a historian, a most 
wholesome deviation from the technique 
of the romantic and uncritical writers 
who seem to have used St. Therese as a 
special target. 

The book is divided into six sections, 
in the first of which the author presents 
us with the edifying and purely idealistic 
“first portrait” of the saint as she was in- 
terpreted by her Carmelite sisters, main- 
ly Pauline, and the popular historians. 
In the second chapter he discusses her 
photographs: “Are they authentic? Pret- 
tiness or Truth?” It is common knowl- 
edge that her sister Celine, Carmelite 
artist, retouched the photographs, even 
executed a composite or synthesis of the 
best elements of the unretouched nega- 
tives in the Carmel archives, which was 
reproduced as frontispiece to The Story 
of a Soul, with the claim that it was a 
truer likeness than any other. Critics of 
this procedure who wished to see the 
saint as she really was, were asked to 
compare the “fake” with the originals, 
and agree that the first gives “the better 
average resemblance.” To this Fr. Robo 
retorts, “How could we agree? What is 
an average resemblance to an original we 
have never seen?” Sufhice it to say that 
the author was refused permission to re- 
produce the retouched version (of which 
the Carmel of Lisieux has copyright) be- 
side the unretouched photograph of the 
saint as novice at the age of 16, taken by 
the Abbe Gombault and used as frontis- 
piece to this book. The comparison 
would be most unfavorable to the “beau- 
tified” version, and the reader will agree 
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with the author that the face in the 
original is “strong rather than pretty, 
humorous rather than dreamy . . . it 
possesses something better than pretti- 
ness: personality.” Beside it the retouch- 
ed version is characterless! If humor still 
exists in heaven, says Fr. Robo, and we 
hope it does, St. Therese “may have 
smiled broadly when she found out that 
the good women who had lived with her 
for nine years had decided that her real 
face was not presentable, and that they 
must improve her appearance before 
they introduced her to the Catholic 
public.” 

Those familiar solely with the devo- 
tional studies of the saint, and who may 
at times have had their misgivings re- 
garding certain points of interpretation, 
will especially welcome Fr. Robo’s atten- 
tion to three problems relevant to the 
last phases of St. Therese’s life, problems 
which are to‘an extent controversial, and 
for which the evidence at hand scarcely 
provides full and satisfying answers. 
These are: the responsibility concerning 
the medical care or lack of it accorded 
the saint in her illness; the interior tor- 
ment of doubt which she suffered at this 
period, and her positive statement to her 
sisters, “You know very well that you 
are nursing a little saint!” together with 
her pronouncement regarding the su- 
preme importance of her autobiography, 
and the “quasi-announcements” of her 
future canonization. Such problems, the 
author contends, cannot be easily dis- 
posed of, nor prudently considered in 
the abstract apart from the circumstances 
which surrounded them. His seasoned 
critique and conclusion arrived at after a 
meticulous examination of both sides of 
the evidence, will seem fair and entirely 
justified. 

This is an amazingly illuminating 
book, and any one interested not merely 
in this or that saint but in truth, must 
be deeply grateful to Fr. Robo for his 
scholarly, courageous, and fearless por- 
trait of a saint whose real self has been 
all but lost in a thick curtain of senti- 
mental, and pietistic legend. The “mys- 
terious illness” of her childhood was 
actually a nervous breakdown; she pos- 
sessed the good sense to be able to laugh 
at herself when the occasion required; 
she had a strikingly strong character, and 
the fortitude to rise and speak her mind 
publicly when she felt justice was be- 
ing compromised or assailed, where a 
weaker soul would have drawn back, 
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fearing the personal repercussions. One 
feels that the author’s effort to give us 
the real St. Therese must have been in- 
spired by the saint herself. 

This book ranks with the best spirit- 
ual fare for Christian readers. 


Sister M. Tuerese, S.D.S. 


Aspects of the Church by Yves de 
Montcheuil, S.J. Translated by 
Albert J. LaMothe, Jr. Fides. 197 
pp. $3.75. 


A DEEPLY spiritual as Karl Adam’s 
Spirit of Catholicism and yet as 
down-to-earth as a travel guide, this in- 
spiring work deals with the Church first 
in her intrinsic nature of visible body by 
which Christ Himself lives and acts in 
this world “in the form of a grace not 
purely invisible but incorporated into a 
definite organism.” Hence there are in 
her two elements: a Divine Force that 
sanctifies, and a human mass to be trans- 
formed. Or, to take another aspect, the 
Church is visible in three things. First, 
in her hierarchy, those “person-sacra- 
ments,” who under certain given condi- 
tions are, by their acts, their teaching 
and commands, the vehicles of Christ’s 
own action in this world. Secondly, the 
Church is visible on earth in her “thing- 
sacraments —i.e., those material sub- 
stances of bread, wine and oil, through 
which the action of Christ reaches up to 
the Godhead in sacrificial worship, while 
at thesame time it penetrates the depths 
of souls to heal and sanctify them. Third- 
ly, the Church is visible in her members, 
who as Christians have not merely to 
obey orders but to participate in a com- 
mon life. This insertion into the very 
life of Christ has the power to tear the 
soul away from everything that tends to 
shrivel or degrade it, so that, living with 
Christ and led by Him, it may find the 
true depths of its own personality. Then 
the supernaturalized man will seek the 
means of union with Divinity not in 
actions which he himself chooses but in 
the sacraments of the Church, especially 
that sacrament of incorporation par ex- 
cellence, the Eucharist. 

There is another aspect of the Church 
concerning which the author’s comments 
may arouse some questioning in the light 
of the encyclical Mystici Corporis. Mak- 
ing some very fine distinctions, Mont- 
cheuil states that the “Mystical Christ 
and the Church-Society are not identi- 


cal,” for “those men . . . who are vivified 
by Christ . . . are in some manner mem- 
bers of Christ, since they share His life, 
We have every reason to believe that 
some of this number do not belong vis. 
ibly to the Church.” 

Among other timely aspects also treat- 
ed of in this comprehensive survey is the 
subject of “The Church and the Tem. 
poral Order,” wherein these interpene 
trating domains are defined with un 
usual clarity. Then in “The Church and 
the Missions” the author underlines the 
necessity of a missioner’s respect for any 
people’s “whole patrimony of culture,” 
while at the same time “we keep oursel- 
ves from making Catholicism consonant 
with what is still unchristian, unconvert 
ed among us.” For such double purpose 
this book itself is a definite and useful 
contribution. 


Sister M. Cecrxia, O.S.B. 


The Layman in the Church by 
Michael de la Bedoyere. Regnery. 
111 pp. $2.75. 


M DE LA BEDOYERE is a man of pro 

* found religious conviction. As edi- 
tor of the London Catholic Herald, in 
his book, Christian Crisis, published in 
1940, and recently in Living Christian. 
ity, he has striven to put across the idea 
that the Catholic must integrate his 
Catholic ideals with his life as a citizen, 
that there should be no opposition be 
tween the Sunday side and the week 
day side of religion, that the laity, too, 
must witness to Christ and influence the 


Michael de la Bedoyere: ‘’Like a 
man with a chip on his shoulder” 
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ified world, rather than form a closed eccles- 
nem: ff jastical society that remains aloof from 
life, the questions of the day. He has always 
that § pleaded for the “responsible living” of 


vis M the Christian life, sincerely and 
eloquently. 
reat: But he found a new scheme in which 


s the to fit these thoughts while reading Jalons 
lem § pour une Theologie du Laicat (Guiding 
ene [ Lines for a Theology of the Laity) by 

un f Yves Congar, O.P., which has not been 
1 and # translated into English as far as I know. 
s the # This French Dominican, who finds great 
r any @ favor with enthusiastic Catholics and 
‘ure,” even Protestants in Europe, has found a 
ursel way around the teaching of theology 


ant {§ that—while the laity share to some ex- 
avert {/ tent in the priesthood of Christ—partici- 
pose {§ pation in His offices as prophet and king 
iseful # (or teacher and ruler) is reserved to the 


Hierarchy. Gruden in The Mystical 
».B. Christ is explicit on this. By a subtle dis- 
tinction between the Church as an in- 
stitution and as a life Congar again 


n by makes the layman, somehow, prophet 
nery, and king with Christ. Whether this is 

valid is for theologians to discuss and for 

the Holy Father to decide. There is no 
f pro hint of these ideas in the papal addresses 
As edi of May 31 and November 2, 1954, about 
Id, in § the Hierarchy’s participation in this 
1ed in threefold office, warning against the new 
istian- § lay.theology, nor in Cardinal Suhard’s 
e idea famous pastoral letter of February, 1947. 
te his But while one can read Congar with- 
itizen, § out being irritated, because his discus- 
on be @ sion is on a high level throughout, 





Bedoyere reads like a man with a chip 
on his shoulder. In The Layman in the 
Church he seizes on these ideas to extoll 
acertain autonomy of the laity as shar- 
ing this threefold office by incorporation 
in Christ. He is afraid that official Cath- 
dlic Action gives too much authority to 
the clergy, while expecting from the lay- 
man “all the donkey work.” He is scorn- 
ful of what he calls “the clericalist lay- 
man,” likes to intimate that the pious, 
the monks, the nuns and the “very good 
Christians” may be of apparent virtue 
oly, to contrast the “minimum Cath- 
dic” favorably with them, has some 
dubious statements about the layman's 
Player, complains that the Church has 
imposed a clerical spirituality on the lay- 
man, and overstresses the distinctness of 
lay or secular spirituality. Is not all true 
Gitituality essentially one? And while 
he ridicules the “clericalist layman” for 
timning to the priest, he himself in- 
dulges in some adulation of the orders 
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and brands the training of secular priests 
as inferior, thereby blaming the normal 
parish clergy for much that is wrong. 

Yet, his exhortation to a life of con- 
viction and Catholic Action, whether 
based on participation in or collaboration 
with the authority in the Church, is very 
valid. His undoubted sincerity, beauti- 
ful thoughts, glowing enthusiasm and 
much that is theologically correct, make 
this book the more dangerous, as these 
qualities are apt to conceal the potential 
seeds of disrespect, misunderstanding 
and internal dissension. 

For these reasons I would not recom- 
mend it except to those who will keep 
these reserves in mind, and who will 
read, alongside of it, the above-menticn- 
ed papal and pastoral pronouncements, 
and such books as Gruden’s The 
Mystical Christ, Dom Chautard’s The 
Soul of the Apostolate and Meyer’s Lend 
Me Your Hands. 

Rev. Peter RusBens 





About ... 
(Continued from page 110) 


were the late Maxwell Perkins, editor 
at Charles Scribner’s, who accepted sev- 
eral of his books for publication, and 
Nebraska’s great novelist, Willa Cather. 

His range of reading covers the cen- 
turies of Western civilization; among his 
favorite authors he lists Homer, Theo- 
critus, Sophocles, Lucretius, Terence, 
Sir Thomas Browne, John Dryden, Eric 
Ambler and Graham Greene. Mr. 
Greene’s The Heart of the Matter is, in 
his opinion, one of the finest novels 
written in the twentieth century. For 
light reading he likes westerns and mys- 
teries. 

Possibly an offshoot of his interest in 
the history of the American West, he 
says, is his interest in gunnery. He has 
been either a shooting member or team 
coach during eight years with the Neb- 
raska state rifle team, in the national and 
international rifle matches held annual- 
ly at Camp Perry, Ohio, and has earned 
twenty medals for marksmanship. 

Although he regrets that teaching has 
greatly reduced the time he has for writ- 
ing, he likes university life and is proud 
of the years he has spent in Catholic 
education. His pet peeves are puritans 
and those censors whom he suspects are 
mainly interested in obtaining publicity 
for themselves and a chance to meddle 
with things they know nothing about. 














The Henry Regnery 
Company Announces 
the Publication of 


ANGELUS 
BOOKS 


An important new line of first-rate 
books on Catholic subjects at the 
uniform low price of $1.25. These 
are new books—not reprints—by 
well-known Catholic authors. They 
are bound in stiff paper, varnished, 
printed in large clear type, and are 
all in the same format. 


PADRE PIO 


by Malachy 

Gerald Carroll 

This book gives a sane 
and balanced account 
of the famous Italian 
priest, Padre Pio. 





SAINT |... 
BERNADETTE 

by Henri Petitot,O.P. 
Father Petitot sets out 
to correct the popular 
view of St. Bernadette 
as a docile peasant, and 
shows her life to contain 
the seeds of inspiration 
for those who desire 

to serve God. 








LOGIC FOR ALL 
by Richard Bodkin, 
C.M. 

A simple introduction 
to logic for beginners, 
treated with great 
ease and clarity. 


THEOLOGY of the 
APOSTOLATE of the 
LEGION of MARY 


With a letter of Papal 
Approbation by Msgr. 
Leon- Joseph Suenens, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Malines 


A commentary on the 
formal promise made by 


at his consecration. 


Other Angelus titles ready this fall are: 
THE RHYTHM OF LIFE Stecher 
THE CONVERTS HANDBOOK..Bullen 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 


ETHICS OF BRAIN. SURGERY 
Dom Flood, O.S.B. 
Henry Regnery Company 
Chicago 4 





Snoek 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





ONG OF THE VOYAGEUR, by 

Beverly Butler, is an historical ro- 
mance set in Wisconsin in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. Its 
heroine is nineteen-year-old Diane Au- 
bert, an orphan. Reared by her ma- 
ternal grandfather in Massachusetts, 
Diane is still experiencing difficulty in 
adjusting to the wilderness, although 
she has been living in French Ouiscon- 
sin for four years. She resides with the 
family of a Frenchman who had been 
a close friend of Diane’s parents. 

The man has five children; the eldest 
is his son by an Indian woman, many 
years dead. In Diane’s thinking, Jean 
Cormier represents the wilderness and 
man’s sympathetic control of it. She is 
strongly attracted to him, but against 
him is set the figure of one Nathan 
Jeffers, a wealthy Easterner. Nathan has 
been peevishly searching through the 
wilds of Ouisconsin for the heir to an 
estate being handled by his lawyer-fa- 
ther. An accident on the trail brings 
him to the Cormier cabin. Here, he dis- 
covers Diane, and very nearly demands 
that she marry him. 

It is for Diane to choose between 
Jean and Nathan. What had seemed to 
her a matter of simplicity and certainty 
becomes painfully involved when Jean’s 
loved wilderness suddenly reveals itself 
a terrifying thing, from which Diane 
can only shrink. 

Song of the Voyageur was undertaken 
while the author was a student at 
Mount Mary College. It illustrates a 
rich feeling for the historical scene and 
temperament, an adroitness in making 
individuals out of characters, and an 
ease in imagining incidents for the plot. 
It is good story telling in the indefina- 
ble way of demanding a reader’s atten- 
tion constantly to its conclusion. That 
the major plot is a bit jagged is appar- 
ent only when one tries to retrace the 
details, and will be of little significance 
to the teen-age readers who will delight- 
edly adopt Song of the Voyageur. 

The setting of ROSEMARY, a new 
novel by Mary Stolz, is a college town 
whose residents, permanent and tem- 
porary, are divided into two groups, the 
division creating a modernly interesting 
uneasiness based on an historic conflict: 
town vs. gown. Mrs. Stolz has two hero- 
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ines, and offers a dual story, concerned 
with their separate awareness of their 
differences. Rosemary represents the 
town; a beautiful girl, she is the daugh- 
ter of a small-time storekeeper, who in a 
scolding, inadequate way, aspires to 
financial security. Now a clerk in a de- 
partment store, Rosemary wanted at the 
time of her high-school graduation—and 
still desperately wants—to be a part of 
the college world. When she receives 
an offhand invitation from a popular, 
self-assured college boy, she spends her 
last cent and all of her dreaming in get- 
ting ready for the college dance. 

The boy, an unpleasant young man, 
is dating Rosemary in the absence of his 
steady girl-friend, Helena, the novel's 
second heroine. Born in the town, and 
presently a college sophomore, Helena 
knows well the town’s split personality. 
A bright girl and a mature one, she feels 
that it is morally wrong for the college 
element to assume superiority, and close 
its dignified doors to friendship with the 
town. 

On the same problem, Sam Lyons, a 
sociology major, is basing his senior the- 
sis. To gather facts from a_ primary 
source, he takes a room in an average 
home in the town, the run-down, un- 
evenly heated home of Rosemary, her 
father, and her younger sister. 

The progress of Rosemary is toward 
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the maturing of these three young peo 
ple. Each grows individually, and by 
contact with each other. In the manag. 
ing of these three strains, the novel is 
technically excellent. The many-itemed 
plot frequently brings the three char. 
acters together, but coincidence and for. 
tuity are at a minimum. 

Mrs. Stolz’s young adults are extraor 
dinarily alert and socially conscious, but 
in a challenging, believable way. They 
live in a real world of people and prob 
lems, and their destinies work out on 
real bases rather than on the tradition. 
ally enameled ones of slick adolescent 
fiction. Rosemary is an absorbing book: 
the two girls are vibrant young women 
about whom the reader is at once and 
at all times throughout the course of 
the story concerned. 

SHADOWS ON THE MOOR, by 
Isabel Couper McLelland, is a teen-age 


romance with a palatable Bronte flavor. E 


It is set in the Orkney Islands in 1845. 
Eighteen-year-old Cathie Sutherland, an 
orphan, returns to the island home of 
her mother, to live with her wise and 
strong Granny Rendall. Cathie accepts 
possibly the only employment open to 
her, as kitchen maid in the great house 
of the tyrannous laird. Cathie remains 
fearful of the laird, but comes to love 
his tiny, pretty French wife, whos 
mind is strangely unsettled. She hears 
local rumors about the elegant nephew 
of the laird and his interest in the com 
munal smuggling enterprises of the 
island men. 

Smuggling provides the adventure 
and the mystery in Shadows on the 
Moor, but there is more: a thoroughly 
credible romance; a generous measure of 
island tradition in speech, manner ané 
festival; and an intriguing picture of 
the natural scene through the seasons 
Shadows on the Moor is the work of 
an actively imaginative storyteller, and 
a stylist of unassuming but distinct skill. 
With these, there is an ideal, proposed 
to Cathie by her Granny: service to 
one’s fellow men is the glorious priv: 
lege which makes life worth living. 

GREEN EYES, by Jean Nielsen, is? 
teen-age career-romance baked in two 
layers. Jan Morgan, high-school editor, 
is also Janice Morgan, fractious child. 
For a by-line, she will not use “Janice, 
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the dainty version of her name which 
her mother prefers. Captivated by news- 
paper work, she forces her family and 
their concerns out of her consciousness. 
The serious illness of her younger broth- 
er has gained him their mother’s con- 
centrated attention, and Jan feels jus- 
tiied in staying out of the way of a 
parent who is unfair. Jan’s newspaper 
career shapes up nicely as her relations 
with her family worsen. 

In a talentedly plotted story, Jan is 
given opportunity to mature, and by its 
conclusion she and her family have 
faced and solved a number of their ir- 
ritating problems. 

Jan’s career is close kin to that of 
many and many another fictional high 
school editor. Her family squabbles have 


the familiar ring of reality, and here © 


the author is clearly dealing with a 
problem that she considers of different 
importance to her young heroine than 
scoops and by-lines. On the whole, her 
treatment is sound, though the solution 
might be too complete and too sudden. 

The fifteen-year-old heroine of PASS- 
PORT TO ROMANCE, by Betty Ca- 
vanna, is in the process of being sepa- 
rated from her comfortable, closed life 
with her dearly-beloved father. The fa- 
ther feels that Jody has grown too close 
to him since her mother’s death. He of- 
fers her a year at school in Switzerland, 
and she blithely accepts. As the year 
dawns, however, she is filled with ap- 
prehension. Any number of things wor- 
ty her: her French is inadequate; she is 
shy; she has never had a date, etc., etc. 

The basic story is apparent once its 
premises are stated. Jody is, progressive- 
ly, lonesome, reconciled, serene, then 
delighted. The greatest excitement of 
her life comes when she learns to ski, 
and skiing brings her out of her shell 
and into contact with admiring males. 
Passport to Romance is a harmless book, 
but it is shallow and filmlike. 

KAREN’S NURSERY SCHOOL 
PROJECT, by Betty K. Harris, is an 
embarrassingly bad book. It proposes a 
valid enough problem: marriage and/or 
career Chere, nursery-school teaching). 
But the fiction imposes its own fakeness 
on the matter, and it is thus next to im- 
possible to believe that nursery-school 
teaching is important to the heroine, 
and subsequently to the hero. The nurs- 
ety school of this novel is a cardboard 
project whereon even the two-year-olds 
are poorly glued. 
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From “The Story of Young Edwin Booth” 
Edwin Booth: ‘’Legeridary theatrical name” 


The author is a pugnacious supporter 
of nursery schools, but not a circum- 
spect one. She maintains with some ve- 
hemence that nursery-school teaching is 
not baby-sitting, but she ignores a much 
more important thing—the moderate 
thinking which predicates that through 
the normal pre-school years the home is 
the best classroom, the mother, the best 
teacher. 


RUDENCE CRANDALL, WOM- 

AN OF COURAGE, by Elizabeth 
Yates is a biography of an unpretentious 
Connecticut schoolteacher who, by fol- 
lowing the counsel of her conscience, 
mightily stirred American abolitionist 
sentiment a quarter of a century before 
the Civil War. Prudence Crandall, 
daughter of a Quaker family, closed her 
successful young ladies’ academy to 
white students, and accepted only 
“young Ladies and little Misses of col- 
or.” William Lloyd Garrison and The 
Librator, supported her initial efforts 
and The Unionist was founded during 
the height of the conflict between Pru- 
dence Crandall and the State of Con- 
necticut to give wider support to her 
cause. 

Before the affair was concluded, Pru- 
dence spent time in jail, endured court 
trails; suffered, and her school and schol- 
ars along with her, petty, day-by-day 
community ugliness and malice. She 
was finally driven to close her school, 
but lived to receive the public apology 
of the State of Connecticut. 

In her story, Elizabeth Yates gives 
dignified attention to the Prudence 


Crandall idea, in its significant historical 
setting. The two combined have an he- 
roic force that is exciting to encounter. 
With characterization, Miss Yates is less 
successful; Prudence Crandall herself is 
very nearly an isolated idea. What wom- 
anly traits appear are excessively sub- 
dued. 

MASTER ALBERT, the story of 
Saint Albert the Great, by Sister Mary 
Jean Dorcy, O.P., is a biography for 
younger-teen readers. It attends to Al- 
bert’s affairs as a happy youngster, as a 
serious youth torn between the exciting 
life of a sportsman and the equally but 
differently exciting life of a Dominican 
preacher, and as a Dominican—brother, 
priest, teacher and bishop. 

Albert had always had an active sci- 
entific curiosity, but it did him little 
good with the theologic matter of the 
Dominican classroom. His intellectual 
inadequacy so depressed him that he 
actually made plans to run away from 
the order. But the Queen of Heaven 
stayed him, and gave him wisdom as 
her own gift. He became a great teacher, 
great enough to instruct, establish, and 
then very nearly venerate a Dominican 
scholar from Aquino, named Thomas. 

Albert's childhood is handled in a . 
childlike fashion that might discourage 
thirteen-year-old readers. But the years 
of his youth and maturity are filled with 
intellectual and historical activity, and 
can be appreciated only against some 
previous familiarity with the Middle 
Ages. 

The author may be uncertain about 
her audience, but she is firmly in con- 
trol of her facts, and inspiringly devoted 
to the great Dominican tradition and 
two of its earliest architects. 

THE STORY OF YOUNG ED- 
WIN BOOTH, by Alma Power-Wa- 
ters, is a good biography of a doubly 
interesting man. A strong personality 
and a splendid actor in his own right, 
Edwin Booth is historically remarkable 
for the accident of his being brother to 
John Wilkes Booth. 

To young history scholars, John 
Wilkes Booth is frequently introduced 
as “an obscure actor.” Obscure he might 
have been, but his was a legendary the- 
atrical name. His father was at one time 
called the greatest actor in America, and 
his brother, the subject of this book, 
had had a generous theatrical success 
by the time of Lincoln’s assassination. 

John Wilkes was a minor figure in 
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Edwin’s story. Junius Brutus Booth, the 
father, was the predominant influence 
on the young man’s personality. A ge- 
nius and a drunkard, Junius Brutus 
needed a watchful companion during 
his tours, and his son Edwin filled this 
unhappy role. In a fit of erratic ill-tem- 
per, Junius Brutus forced Edwin pre- 
cipitately into a small role. That was 
the beginning of a career which was to 
take Edwin to such then-remote points 
as California and Hawaii. A happy mar- 
riage which ended in the tragic death 
of his wife seemed a supreme sorrow 
until John Wilkes’ historic crime. 
When, later, Edwin felt that the pub- 
lic had forgiven him his offense of be- 
ing a Booth, he went back to the stage 
and to new triumphs. 

The Story of Young Edwin Booth is 
a competent handling of fascinating ma- 
terial. It is illustrated with photographs 
and carries-a foreword by Eva LeGal- 
lienne, an unusual short piéce which 
has something distinct to say and says 
it with expert persuasiveness. 

Like the heroes of several other re- 
cent football stories, Carl Scott, of LEFT 
END SCOTT, by Dick Friendlich, is 
a former high-school star who has 
played only on offense. Carl now faces 
the problem, created by a recent change 
in college rules, of playing defensive as 
as well as offensive football in order to 
make the team at Broadhurst Univer- 
sity. A naturally brilliant pass - catcher, 
Carl, it seems, is also a semi-professional 
magician. His legerdemain is built up 
throughout the story—to no final pur- 
pose. Another nearly purposeless plot 
element centers on Carl’s roommate, an 
attention - starved personality problem. 
The sports-story addict will find Left 
End Scott acceptable. But the book is 
far from memorable, or distinguished in 
any way. 

THE WOLF, by Mary Harris, is an 
economical tale about three snowbound 
youngsters who are more than usually 
conscious of the usefulness of one’s pa- 
tron saint. The children live with their 
bed-ridden grandmother in a remote cot- 
tage. Rose is the eldest and the house- 
keeper, Martina the middle one and the 
mischief, and quiet Johnnie the young- 
est and least fortunate in the matter of 
a patron. According to Martina, John- 
nie “was only called after an old priest 
in Italy, who went about with a lot of 
smelly little boys.” But when a winter 
crisis overwhelms the little family, it is 
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Johnnie’s not-yet-canonized patron who 
sends help, through a most uncommon 
medium. St. Martina’s day (January 30) 
is hours past when the crisis arises, and 
it is on into the thirty-first of January, 
the now established feast day of John 
Bosco. 

The Wolf is crisply told, and for all 
its brevity achieves some sharply delin- 
eated characterization. It has atmosphere 
—of a snowy, lonesome, old-fashioned 
spell; it has realness and feeling; and 
it has an unresolved mystery that is sat- 
isfyingly credible on its own terms. 


A NEW series for intermediate-age 
readers bears the title Catholic 
Treasury Books, and is concerned in 
general with matter “taken from the vast 
treasury of Catholic life and history . . .” 
Four titles are currently available: 
SIMON O’ THE STOCK, by Anne 
Heagney; A CANDLE FOR OUR 
LADY, by Regina Victoria Hunt; BOY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, by Frank Mor- 
riss; and A HAND RAISED AT GET- 
TYSBURG, by Grace and Harold John- 
son. 

Simon o’ the Stock is a fictionized bi- 
ography of St. Simon Stock, thirteenth- 
century Carmelite who received in a vi- 
sion the Virgin’s invitation to Christians 
to practice the scapular devotion. Simon 
was the second son of a noble Kentish 
family who, early in his boyhood, re- 
vealed a remarkable capacity for study 
and for devotion to the Mother of God. 





THE FOLLOWING adult books 

reviewed in this issue are recom- 

mended for high school libraries: 

Booker T. Washington, by Samuel 
R. Spencer, Jr. 

Catholic - Protestant Conflicts, by 
John J. Kane 

The Five Devils of Kilmainham, 
by Esther Morgan McCullough 

Hilaire Belloc, by H. B. Morton 

My Life for My Sheep, by Alfred 
Duggan 

The Nun, by Margaret Trouncer 

Three Tickets to Adventure, by 
Gerald Durrell 

The Wise Man from the West, by 
Vincent Cronin 

‘You'll Die in Singapore!” by 
Charles McCormac 











When Simon's older brother, his only 
surviving relative, rode off to the Cru 
sades, Simon established himself as q 
hermit in “the biggest and oldest tree 
in all the county of Kent’—the hollov, 
lightning-riven tree called the Stock. 
Here he was a man of God, and inad. 
vertantly and delightfully a man of ac 
tion, the latter in his dealings with a 
band of righteous outlaws who operated 
in the fashion of Robin Hood, robbing 
the unreasonable Norman rich to give 
to the starving Saxon poor. 

Simon’s vocational status was unset 
tled until he met a Brother of the Car 
melite order. So congenial to Simon was 
Carmel’s aim—to be completely devoted 
to Mary—that he became a priest and a 
Carmelite, subsequently one of the di 
rectors of the Order’s path through the 
Middle Ages. 

Simon o’ the Stock takes full advan. 
tage of the era’s liveliness, and does a 
remarkable job of making a mediaeval 
holy lad a vibrant, credible character, 
Simon’s friendliness, sense of justice, 
and consuming devotion to Mary are 
presented in the vivid way of incident, 
and they are his characteristics most 
likely to appeal to intermediate-age read- 
ers. The author wisely condenses into 
her last chapters Simon’s dealings in the 
higher politics of his Order, leaving a 
general impression of Simon’s outlook 
and a distinct realization of his impor 
tance without any confusion about intra 
Order issues. 

In A Candle for Our Lady, thirteen 
year-old Jem Reynolds’ desire to make 
a pilgrimage to the famous English 
shrine of Our Lady at Walsingham te 
sults in an adventure which is exciting, 
in the main logically developed, and 
within the capacity of the young hero. 

The first short chapter of the book, 
unfortunately for the whole, is oddly 
full of technicalities concerning com 
tracts and English law of the sixteenth 
century, none of which has bearing on 
the rest of the story. But beyond the 
opening, the story develops swiftly—and 
in a completely different vein. 

When Henry VIII is brought into the 
tale, he is presented as a humanly bk 
lievable and understandable, if not ad 
mirable, figure. It is made quite clear 
that there are good things which mus 
be said for the man. This treatment adds 
a dimension of reality to the entire 
book. 

Boy of Philadelphia is-a dull failure 
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Events do not follow one from another, 
but are strung on an almost continuous 
chain of coincidences. The boy hero 
constantly triumphs in impossible situa- 
tions: saving the Continental Congress 
from kidnapping and assassination; act- 
ing as confidant to Benjamin Franklin 
and John Paul Jones; inspiring Captain 
Jones’ crew to follow his lead when the 
Captain himself is unable to accomplish 
this end; and preparing, at the end of 
the story, to go to Philadelphia at 
Franklin’s request to convince the Con- 
gress of the value and importance of the 
Navy. This careless, almost reckless, toy- 
ing with history makes it quite possible 
that a trusting young reader will come 
away from this book with more misin- 
formation than information about Amer- 
ican history. 

A Hand Raised at Gettysburg is an 
attempt to tell the story of the Irish 
Brigade in the Civil War, culminating 
in the Brigade’s important part in the 
Union victory at Gettysburg. The au- 
thors fail to blend history and fiction 
into any sort of a plot. Their style is as 
plodding as the endless marches through 
mud which they feel they have to de- 
scribe. Description of the marches, from 
one town to another, from one battle to 
another, will confuse anyone without a 
scholar’s knowledge of the campaigns of 
the Civil War. The material with which 
the book deals has potential for an un- 
usual story, but this result is neither 
interesting fiction nor understandable 
history. 


I" sEEMS impossible that the idea be- 
hind THE SHY STEGOSAURUS 
OF CRICKETT CREEK, by Evelyn 
Sibley Lampman, could be worked into 
a balanced book. But it was, as. this 
clever, comic, adventure story testifies. 

Joan and Joey are twins, living with 
their widowed mother on an arid ranch 
inherited from a great-uncle. The fam- 
ily problem concerns money—the lack 
of it. It seems probable that the three 
Browns will have to return to town-life, 
a prospect infinitely displeasing to the 
twins. They haven’t given up hope, 
however, placing great trust in the work 
being done on their ranch by an absent- 
minded geology professor. He is con- 
fidently looking for dinosaur bones, and 
has informed the Browns that such 
bones are worth money to them. 

Filled to the brim with dinosaur lore, 
the twins are momentarily startled when 
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Boy oF PurtapeLtpHtA, by Frank Morriss. 
Bruce (Catholic Treasury Books). 133 pp. 
$2.00. Ages~10-up. 

A CanpLe For Our Lapy, by Regina Vic- 
toria Hunt. Bruce (Catholic Treasury 
Books). 119 pp. $2.00. Ages 10-up. 

A Doc Came to Scuoot, by Lois Lenski. 
Illustrated by the author. Oxford. 47 pp. 
$1.50. Ages 3-6. 

Green Eyes, by Jean Nielsen. Illustrated by 
Mimi Korach. Funk & Wagnalls. 250 pp. 
$2.75. Ages 12-16. 

A Hanp Ratsep at Getryssurc, by Grace 
and Harold Johnson. Bruce (Catholic 
Treasury Books). 122 pp. $2.00. Ages 10- 
up. 

HEsTER AND THE Gnomes, by Marigold 
Hunt. Illustrated by Jean Charlot. Whit- 
tlesey. 124 pp. $2.50. Ages 8-12. 

Karen’s Nursery Scuoor Project, by Bet- 
ty K. Harris. Messner. 189 pp. $2.75. Ages 
12-16. 

Lert Enp Scort, by Dick Friendlich. West- 
minster. 191 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-15. 

Tue Lrrrie Brass Bann, by Margaret Wise 
Brown. Illustrated by Clement Hurd. Har- 
per. Unpaged. $2.00. Ages 3-6. 

Master ALBERT, by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, 
O.P. Illustrated by the author. Sheed and 
Ward. 173 pp. $2.50. Ages 10-14. 

Passport To Romance, by Betty Cavanna. 
Morrow. 249 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 

PruDENCE CRANDALL, WOMAN OF CouRAGE, 
by Elizabeth Yates. Illustrated by Nora S. 


Unwin. Aladdin. 246 pp. $3.00. Ages 12- 
16. 


Rosemary, by Mary Stolz. Harper. 214 pp. 
$2.50. Ages 12-16. 


SHapows ON THE Moor, by Isabel Couper 
McLelland. Illustrated by Jacob Landau. 
Holt. 222 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 


Tue Suy Srecosaurus oF Cricket CREEK, 
by Evelyn Sibley Lampman. Illustrated by 
Hubert Buel. Doubleday. 219 pp. $2.75. 
Ages 8-12. 


Simon ©’ THE Stock; by Anne Heagney. 
Illustrated by Beth Wilson. Bruce (Cath- 
olic Treasury Books). 132 pp. $2.00. Ages 
10-up. 

Sonc OF THE VoyacEuR, by Beverly Butler. 
Dodd, Mead. 247 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 


Tue Story or Younc Epwin Boorn, by 
Alma Power-Waters. Foreword by Eva Le- 
Gallienne. Illustrated with photographs. 
Dutton. 192 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 


Tue Turee Kines or Sasa, by Alf Evers. 
Illustrated by Helen Sewell. Lippincott. 
Unpaged. $2.50. Ages 8-12. 


Waite Sarts to Curna, by Clyde Robert 
Bulla. Illustrated by Robert G. Henneber- 
ger. Crowell. 84 pp. $2.50. Ages 7-10. 

Wits Betts On, by Katherine Milhous. I]- 
lustrated by the author. Scribners. Un- 
paged. $2.00. Ages 5-9. 

Tue Wo tr, by Mary Harris. Illustrated by 
Veronica Reed. Sheed & Ward. 105 pp. 
$2.25. Ages 8-12. ; 





they are befriended by a lonely, live 
dinosaur who should have perished 
more than sixty million years ago. ‘They 
discover that whatever the reality of 
George, the stegosaurus, it does not do 
to mention him to others. How they 
keep his secret, and how George sets 
up the family fortune with a swish of 
his powerful tail occupy the main por- 
tions of this unusual story, which is 
amusing, interesting and somehow cred- 
ible. 

Mrs. Lampman’s control of plotting is 
well illustrated by her neat disposal of 
the dinosaur after he has served his pur- 
pose. While they are smiling along with 
this story, intermediate readers will also 
be learning, and perhaps wondering ac- 
tively enough about the mammoth age 
of the great reptiles to seek out sober 
information. 

A water diviner opens the story of 
HESTER AND THE GNOMES, by 
Marigold Hunt. He divines that there 
is a deep underground river beneath the 
farm of Hester’s father, but he has no 
way of knowing that it is the Great 


River Torg and that along its banks live 
a variety of underground creatures of 
whom the bravest and most alert are the 
gnomes. In a hardy spirit of investiga- 
tion, they climb up the intruding pipe 
sunk from the farm to fill a newly-built 
water tower, and, one by one, make the 
acquaintance of young Hester. At first, 
Hester and the gnomes communicate 
through the farm cats, whose cat lan- 
guage all can manage. In time, the 
gnomes’ magic helps Hester through a 
spell of chicken pox, and Hester’s hap- 
py cooperation helps the little men set 
up an elegant gentleman’s residence in 
a hollow tree. 

The best thing about Hester and the 
Gnomes is its abrupt, unapologetic style. 
This is the story of the arrival of the 
gnome pioneers on Hester’s farm, and 
it is not much more than that. The busi- 
ness of introducing them and seeing 
them settled in occupies all of the au- 
thor’s energy; she doesn’t clutter the ex- 
position with villains and issues. Char- 
acterization, likewise, is minimal. While 
Hester and the Gnomes lacks the imag- 
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inative perfection of The Borrowers, an- 
other book about subterranean little peo- 
ple, it has ingenuity and some charm. 

THE THREE KINGS OF SABA, 
by Alf Evers, is a fine book, one that 
combines visual excellence with a pol- 
ished text that possesses meaning be- 
yond mere story. The three kings, Bal- 
thasar, Melchior and Jaspar, rule the 
same kingdom, in jealousy and quarrel- 
someness. When a messenger brings tid- 
ings that “a new prophet has been born 
in the town of Bethlehem in Judea,” 
the kings set out to seek the prophet. 
They intend to ask Him to sign one of 
them as the sole ruler of Saba. Their 
human and divine experiences at the 
stable in Bethlehem make up the rest 
of the plot, and point an effective moral 
for even story-centered young readers. 

WHITE SAILS TO CHINA, by 
Clyde Robert Bulla, is an historical tale 
which might better be called “white 
sails from China.” Upon the death of his 
father, Nat Holden returns from China 
to live with his great-aunts in Salem. 
He finds the land and the people harsh, 
and dreams of returning. In his unhap- 
piness, he falls in with a waterfront 
scoundrel, and is almost an unwitting 
accomplice in the theft of his aunts’ dia- 
mond. 

Dated 1800, White Sails to China has 
details of historical and regional inter- 
est, and a lively enough adventure. Best 
of all, it has story appeal for ten-year- 
olds whose reading accomplishments are 
minimal: its simple style is never simple- 
minded, and its short phrasing does not 
mean dullness. 

WITH BELLS ON, by Katherine 
Milhous, is a Christmas story set in 
Pennsylvania “a good many years ago.” 
Young Chrissly and Becky wait at their 
farm-home for the return of their idol- 
ized, older brother Jonathan, a wagoner 
on a Conestoga wagon carrying a load 
of goods for sale in Philadelphia. Jon 
has promised his little brother and sister 
that he will be home for Christmas, 
“with bells on.” They, in turn, promise 
Jon that, during his absence, they will 
make the Christmas putz, the traditional 
Christmas crib. They want very much 
to assemble a BIG putz for Jon, and 
they begin by gathering moss and bark 
and stumps for a background. Aided by 
their widowed mother, their grandfa- 
ther, and even the family cat, the two 
youngster add imaginative and ingeni- 
ous items until they have completed a 
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Illustration by Katherine 
Milhous for “With Bells On” 


magnificent putz. By midnight on 
Christmas Eve, hour for the arrival of 
the Christkind, Jon has still not re- 
turned. 

With Bells On is a sturdy and whole- 
some story whose basic declaration is of 
the majestic simplicity of Christmas, the 
birth of the Child. In the old farm com- 
munity, the youngsters achieve their 
Christmas in a personal way, by the 
young skill in their hands, and the time- 
less faith in their hearts. Legend is a 
part of the story, and so are Christmas 
traditions. The putz itself may well 
seem interestingly copyable to today’s 
youngsters who watch it grow bit by bit 
with the devoted work of Chrissly and 
Becky. 

THE LITTLE BRASS BAND, by 
Margaret Wise Brown, is a picture-book 
version of a 1948 children’s record. It 
is a simple tale—not quite a story—about 
the early-morning assembling of the 
little brass band. The members come 
over the hill, one by one, and enter the 
town, where they play music, sentimen- 
tal, pompous, and social, according to 
the various spots where they stop. With 
day’s end, the band leaves the town, 
and the members return to their homes, 
one by one. Even apart from its record 
personality, The Little Brass Band is 
effective. It is consistently simple and 
evocative; its mood, equal parts of real- 
ity and fairy-tale. Clement Hurd’s illus- 
trations are individualized and colorful. 

A DOG CAME TO SCHOOL, by 
Lois Lenski, is in all ways a book for 
youngest readers. Handsize, it has a sim- 


ple, short-sentenced story, and pictures 
as open as those of a primary color-book, 
It should find its greatest popularity 
amongst youngsters who like dogs 
and/or aspire to be old enough to gp 
to school. In an adult view, A Dog 
Came to School would be a special gift 
to a young reader whose workaday jj. 
brary consists of picture books of the 
Little Golden Books type. 





The Problems 
of a Historical Novelist 
(Continued from page 114) 


three months of research I felt like giv. 
ing up. How could a man who spent the 
whole of his life praying, writing, teach 
ing and thinking be the hero of a novel? 
Where was the dramatic conflict? Wher 
was the emotional conflict? Even some 
of my priest friends shook their heads 
and one of them said dryly: “I always 
thought the Holy Father must have « 
sense of humour.” But after a while- 
and after a good deal of praying—I be 
gan to see day-light. I asked myself why 
the Holy Father had mentioned St 
Thomas and I began to see the answer. 
The half century in which St. Thoma § 
lived was as unstable, wild and danger 
ous as our own. He alone represented 
steadfastedness, absolute clarity of think 
ing, sovereign certainty about the facts he 
knew. He would not tolerate three, fou 
contradictory philosophies dancing in his 
head at the same time. There just was 
no better example to be given to a dith 
ering, vacillating, semi-agnostic world 
whose new “priests,” the scientists, had 
become completely unsure of themselves 
All the people around Thomas had their 
conflicts, both dramatic and emotional. 
But it was Thomas who provided the 
solutions. 

Two years later, again in May, I laid 
the first copy of The Quiet Light into 
the hands of the Holy Father and te 
ceived my next task: to write “about the 
history and the mission of the Church 
on earth.” 

Again I felt unable to accomplish 
what he asked of me—but this time sin 
ply because the task was so big! It did 
not mean a book—it meant a whole ser 
ies of books, more, perhaps than any 
man could hope to be able to write with 
in one single life. I decided to tackle the 
problem not chronologically, but by 
choosing a number of outstanding per 


sonalities, each of which had changed 
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the course of history. Each of these out- 
standing personalities was a saint. And 
thus started a new kind of hagiography— 
and a new kind of historical novel as 
well. It had very definite problems of its 
own. My heroes were: St. Augustine Cin 
The Restless Flame), St. Ignatius Loyola 
(in The Golden Thread) and St. Fran- 
cis Xavier Cin Set All Afire). Now every 
single saint’s life is one long chain of 
adventures (though of very different 
kinds), if only we take the trouble to 
Jook at it from that angle. But it is not 
exactly easy (and this is an understate- 
ment) to do justice to his theology and 
to his religious life. ‘Too little of it, and 
the whole book is superficial; too much 
of it, and the average reader will put the 
book aside and concentrate on his TV- 
set instead. And there will always be re- 
viewers stressing omissions in the theo- 
logical field Cand forgetting that the 
book is a novel) and others to whom 
there is “far too much religion” in it 
(and who forget that the novel is about 
a saint). There are moments when the 
writer feels like a chemist who must be 
careful to get his mixture just right. Be- 
sides, the world of saints is a world of 
such abundance that it is often a prob- 
lem to remain within the boundaries of 
“the right length.” It is much easier to 
write 1200 pages about, say, St. Francis 
Xavier, than a mere 300 or 400. 

One thing is certain: no writer should 
attempt to write about a saint without 
frst getting in touch with his hero and 
asking for his assistance and help. First 
of all it is a matter of simple courtesy. 
And beyond that—far beyond that—it is 
the greatest help one can hope to have. 

What is the purpose of a historical 
novel? In the opinion of the general pub- 
lic there is only one: entertainment. 
“They” don’t want to be taught; less still 
to be preached at. They want to be en- 
tertained—and often enough they just 
went to “kill time” (to me one of the 
most terrible expressions I know). Thus 
the writer who wants to do more than 
that has one more problem on his hands. 
My own solution to the problem is: to 
make time live. And that in two ways: 
the time period must become alive to 
the reader; and the reader himself must 
become alive to the fact that the prob- 
lems of that period are the problems of 
his own period too; that the great saints 
have provided their solution; and that in 
their emulation lies the solution of his 
own problems. 
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Basic Fallacies of Literary Criticism 





(Continued from page 116) 


pain of the gentle cynic who realizes 
that there is no love that is not fickle, 
no gayety that is not hollow, no ivory 
towers but have poor plumbing, no sci- 
ence that dares answer the “Why?” of 
the heavy heart, no causes noble enough 
to die for. The great writer, while never 
glossing over anything, does not con- 
sider it to be his function to quicken our 
sense of futility and unstring our wills 
by putting us through a luxuriously sad 
revery. [he test of a piece of fiction is 
not, therefore, the depth of the melan- 
choly it arouses in us nor its degree of 
warmth and sweetness. Fiction is not a 
kind of depressant or opiate. 

Nor, finally, is a piece of fiction ever 
to be judged to be great literature sim- 
ply because it “marks a new stage in 
the development” of the play or the 
novel. The invention and exploitation 
of a new combination of the arts, of a 
new dimension on the screen, of a new 
point of view, or a new style—all this 
may be of great interest to connoisseurs 
and to technicians, but it has very little 
to do with the ultimate literary worth 
of a story. Meaningless stories can be 
told just as skillfully as can meaningful. 
And a work can be of great importance 
in the -history of the novel as a form 
and yet of small importance in the his- 
tory of literature. Who reads Euphues 
today, or Robertson’s plays, Society and 
Caste? 

Thé strength of all these fallacies of 
purpose lies, of course, in their grain of 
truth; just as their weakness lies in their 
husk of falsity. So that, while it is true 
that a fiction writer is not a preacher, 
it is also true that he is not a mere 
mountebank. While it is true that he 
should not ply us with emotional stimu- 
lants, it is also true that he should not 
leave us stiff and cold. While it is true 
that he should not give us glasses that 
are rose-colored, it is also true that he 
should not give us those that are smoked. 
Finally, while it is true that every great 
writer is an original technician, it is not 
true that every original technician is a 
great writer. A story is not to be con- 
sidered a work of literature simply be- 
cause it avoids being didactic, sentimen- 
tal, polemic or unoriginal, or simply ‘e- 
cause it has in abundance some quality 
that is the opposite of one of these. 

But perhaps the largest single group 


of fallacies that we may encounter today 
are those of what is loosely called “real- 
ism.” Because we are, as fallen creatures, 
materialistic, “liberal - minded,” provin- 
cial, cynical, and secular, our interest 
can be engaged quickly and easily by 
the fiction that is full of the sordid, the 
curious, the pornographic, the ephem- 
eral, the “historical,” the literal, and the 
regional. 

This is not, of course, to say that there 
is anything wrong with facing the un- 
happy facts of sociology or that sociol- 
ogists and the popularizers of sociology 
should not strive to bring these facts 
home to us vividly, concretely, and in- 
terestingly. Nor, again, is there any rea- 
son why writers should not also strive 
to give us a vivid sense of the cultures, 
customs, ways of life, great events, past 
and present, of the nations of the world. 
And in so doing, should not have due 
regard for literal fact. What is wrong 
here is to treat fiction as if it were no 
more than a means of sugar-coating so- 
ciology, anthropology, geography, biog- 
raphy or history—or, on the other hand, 
as if it had the right to use the interest. 
that properly belongs to these sciences 
as a means of making up for a lack of 
purely fictional interest. 

Most obvious of these fallacies about 
the material of literature is that which 
might be called “sordidism.” It is “nat- 
ural” for us to find the unpleasant and 
the sordid easy to believe for several rea-. 
sons. For one thing, we are likely, at 
some time or other, to live in a fool’s 
paradise of hope only to be shocked into 
a realization of how little it corresponds 
to reality; with the result that thereafter 
we tend to believe that the only real- 
istic view of things is the almost cynical 
one. Thereafter, we come to feel, when 
we encounter a scene of disaster or bit- 
ter disappointment or frailty or malice 
that “that is how life really goes, of 
course.” Moreover, our feeling is 
strengthened by the realization both of 
our own frailty and of the untrustwor- 
thiness of others, as well as by the fact 
that we take a certain perverted, grim 
pleasure in uncharitable cynicism. Cer- 
tainly, we feel a sardonic pleasure in 
having shed the illusions of youth. 
Then, too, we are encouraged to relish 
what is called “realism” because the 
number of times we witness great and 
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generous heroism as against the number 
of times we witness mediocrity or pseu- 
do-heroism is small indeed. And, finally, 
there is always the force of the natural 
pride which makes us want to build 
ourselves up or console ourselves for our 
own mediocrity by assuring ourselves of 
the mediocrity of others. 

As a result, the writer of fiction, rely- 
ing on all these tendencies, can more 
easily gain our poetic faith with the 
sordid than with the glorious. It takes 
a genius like Homer to make us believe 
in a Ulysses; but almost any writer in 
The Saturday Evening Post can make 
us believe in a cheap politician. 

Closely related to this fallacy is one 
which might be called the fallacy of 
exposure; the authors who fall prey to 
one almost automatically fall prey to the 
other. For they and their readers con- 
fuse the hidden or the secret with the 
subtle and profound. They make a great 
to do about bringing to light matters 
about which most of us are normally 
reticent. Their contention seems to be 
that it is only a relentless candor that 
can destroy puritanical prudery and Vic- 
torianism. But, obviously, the fact that 
there is such a thing as absurd conceal- 
ment does not in the least justify inde- 
cent exposure. Nor does the fact that 
profound truths about the spiritual life 
are hidden from most eyes warrant the 
belief that sewage systems are worthy 
of our attention simply because they too 
are hidden. Indeed, much of depth-psy- 
chology itself is, from the point of view 
of wisdom, not very deep. Clinical re- 
ports may be interesting and valuable to 
the specialist as clinical reports; but 
there is no reason for supposing that 
they are necessarily fit matter for great 
literature.- In dealing with exposure writ- 
ing, therefore, we must always remem- 
ber that one very good reason why many 
things have never been revealed before 
is simply that, from a literary point of 
view, they are not worth revealing. 

Along with this tendency to tell the 
whole truth, even when it is unpleasant, 
there is also the tendency, which we 
have partly considered earlier, of trying 
to be as thorough, and therefore as fac- 
tual, as possible, since it is obvious to 
the modern mind that facts, and facts 
alone, are worthy. of respect. According 
to this theory, no work of fiction is any 
good unless it is primarily a work of 
fact. A story is merely a piece of descrip- 
tive science. 
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Unfortunately, (as we see in Cap- 
tain’s Courageous) the facts of a story 
may be unquestionable while the story 
itself may still seem, to those who are 
familiar with the life and conditions it 
describes, nothing more or less than a 
caricature. Like statistics, individual 
facts do not lie; but a combination of 
them may deceive even the perpetrator 
of it. 

Moreover, writers who “stick to the 
facts” are inevitably forced to deal with 
matters in which the facts are of pri- 
mary concern; usually, with matters 
that are of vital interest at the moment: 
the latest kind of bomb-defense; the 
latest U.N. intrigue; the period of his- 
tory that has been lately renovated; the 
regions the study of which helps us to 
deepen our dormant patriotism, etc. 

As a consequence, a writer may cause 
us to feel that his work is very impor- 
tant because it is very timely, dealing as 
it does with some critical event in world 
history—the novel about World War I, 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through, by H. G. 
Wells, is a good example of such a work. 
Or, again, a writer may appeal subtly to 
our pride in being “let in on” the truth 
about some period of the past which is 
of momentary importance as paralleling, 
or casting light on, certain developments 
of the present. Or, finally, he may be a 
so-called regionalist who holds that art 
must spring from the people; that hon- 
esty obliges him to portray accurately 
the one section he can come to know 
thoroughly and so on—as if Aeschylus, 
Dante or Shakespeare all lived for years 
in the places they describe or represent. 

The fallacy here, of course, consists 
in believing that literature is a picture 
that happens to be more or less diagram- 
matic rather than what it is—a diagram 
that happens to be more or less of a 
picture. 


[s ADDITION to these common fallacies 
about the proper material for fiction 
there are two others which, though not 
very directly related to them, may well 
be considered. at this point: these are 
the fallacies of gigantism and of demo- 
cratism. 

The first is, of course, the fallacy of 
mere bigness. The Man Who Would 
Be King, may be good; but Gone With 
the Wind is much bigger; therefore, it 
must be at least a little the better. The 
Odyssey is very good; but War and 
Peace, being much longer, must also be 


somewhat better—though the one is an 
epic and the other is only “epical.” 

The delusion here is the obvious cone 
that goodness depends on quantity. To 
be sure, up to a point it does; for, as 
Aristotle points out, if an action is to 
engage our attention fully and deeply, it 
must be “of a certain magnitude.” But 
we must never forget that literature, too, 
can suffer from elphantiasis, and that 
the Divina Commedia would not be im- 
proved by being blown up to thrice its 
present size. It is depth and universality 
that makes a great story great—that gives 
it its “epic sweep’—not length, as we 
see when we count the pages of man- 
kind’s greatest works and then count 
those of the works that are hailed today 
as possessing a “panoramic scope.” 

Equally absurd is the delusion that a 
story is necessarily better if it deals with 
the lowly, the poor or the middle-class 
than it is if it deals with kings, queens 
or nobles—as if a so-called democratic 
literature were necessarily better than 
an aristocratic; or, worse still, as if an 
author could not be truly democratic, in 
the legitimate sense of the word, when 
writing about either kings or beggar- 
maids. 

For a writer may choose to write about 
kings, queens, prophets, princes and 
generals for the thoroughly democratic 
reason that it is in their lives that he 
can best find the crucial instances for 
illustrating the truths most useful to the 
man in the street (“If a king or queen 
cannot get away with such and such an 
action, what chance have I[?”)—just as 
he may, for a story of consolation, choose 
to write about beggar-maids and 
“slaveys” C“If even such as these are in 
the care of Providence, so too must | 
be.”). As a writer of fiction, he is not, 
as we have already noted, concerned di- 
rectly with the ideology of class-warfare; 
his purpose is to induce us to contem- 
plate and realize certain truths — not 
adopt theories or embrace and act on 
ideologies. Accordingly, his story is to be 
judged by whether it has the matter 
suitable for his purpose, not by whether 
it has any other kind of matter—however 
good this may be in itself. 

Naturally, these fallacies, like the fal 
lacies concerning purpose, have the 
strength of good but limited motives. 
Thus, it is true that we should not weat 
blinders, or be encouraged to blink the 
seamy side of life; just as it is true that 
it is ordinarily better for an author to 
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call a spade a spade than to call it an 
instrument of excavation. Again, it is 
good for us to be made aware of the 
problems of our own day, of the origins 
of our culture, of the environments and 
ways of life of our fellow-men near and 
far. Finally, it is true that as followers 
of Christ, we should not be encouraged 
to be “respecters of persons.” But all this 
does not mean that we should consider 
such truths to be the central determinant 
of fiction or the subject-matter they im- 
ply to be its sole or principal subject- 
matter. 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 112) 


Greek and Latin classics and transmit such an 
effect to others. COf about a hundred Cath- 
olic clergymen of my acquaintance one reads 
Greek and another teaches it.) One is. remind- 
ed of the absurd opinion propagated by him 
a quarter of a century before that British pol- 
itics is a sham, a conspiracy, its controversies 
and public battles largely fraudulent play-act- 
ing staged for the bemusement of the public. 

That this opinion was false, that an ex-M.P. 
should have known it was false, that only a 
mind of extreme bias could doubt of its fal- 
sity, is shown by the public career of a man 
for whom Belloc must have had less sympathy 
than for almost any other public man in the 
British Isles, Carson. He was a narrow man 
yet with a sincerity as biased as Belloc’s, and 
his principles and convictions in politics were 
as genuine. And those strangest of Earl’s, 
Baldwin and Lloyd George, the former Kip- 
ling’s cousin and fervent admirer, were genu- 
ine enemies, not mountebank hirelings of Jews 
in Lombard Street. 

His treatment of Kipling is but too charac- 
teristic of that intensity of denigration that 
too often disfigures his writings and reveals a 
partisanship of feeling unworthy of a high in- 
tellect to the point that one senses in him a 
mind ill at ease in the full totality of its cul- 
ture. And, indeed, one thing is to be noted in 
Belloc that explains much, his theology was 
sketchy and bad. Of Kipling one must say this 
to his credit. Married though he was to an 
American lady, widely read though he was in 
the United States, he never troubled to hide 
his intense hatred of all things American. The 
general dislike of Englishmen for the United 
States is usually modified in Englishmen of 
culture to the point where it simply becomes 
aM unconscious contempt. As an example one 
can cite Newman, a brilliant raconteur, whose 
Yankee stories were much appreciated among 
his friends. Where others, like Newman, 
could be very civil, Kipling could only be can- 
did. With his great poetic genius, so appre- 
dated throughout the Anglo-Saxon world, he 
could easily have become an apt and success- 
ful instrument for the achievement of that 
great dream of a man who wastes little time 
upon the unpractical, Winston Churchill’s 
dream of a common Anglo-American citizen- 
ship. Had he placed his genius at the service 
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of that dream, Kipling could have done much 
to make it real. 

That Chesterton may be read less because 
a Catholic is true, but that security of a writ- 
er’s place in letters depends little on his opin- 
ions. Who denies Voltaire a great place? And 
what modern unbeliever of sense can possibly 
agree with him? And even in Ireland that 
most fervent of Cromwellian Roundheads, 
that Arian detestor of Catholicity, Milton, is 
not denied his rightful place, nor is it given 
reluctantly. And, lest it be said neither Vol- 
taire nor Milton are Catholics, let Chaucer 
and Shakespeare be recalled. Their greatness 
none doubt, and to question their Catholicity 
is the mark of a fool. And if it be objected 
that these great writers can be termed secular, 
let Dante be recalled. 

Catholicism is an aid to literary survivor- 
ship, just as canonization is the only certainty 
of lasting human fame. The Catholic who 
writes borrows a measure of time from eter- 
nity, the non-Catholic at best but underlines 
the truisms of a correct philosophy, at worse 
the inanities of the false emotions of the mo- 
ment. In his paper Belloc alluded to his Uni- 
tarian ancestry. Imagine him with his style, 
his blindness to the unwelcome, his air of 
omniscience, writing according to the inspira- 
tion of the cultural tradition that began with 
Priestly and ended with Neville Chamberlain. 
As a Catholic he was often offensive, as a 
Unitarian he would have been unbearable. So 
unbearable he could not have been mentioned 
in the same breath with H. G. Wells. 

Junius F. Harmon 
Pontiac, Michigan 





Off the Cuff 
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be comforted by the fact that souvenir 
and gift shops from coast to coast are 
filled to overflowing with the secular 
equivalent. Who says we're in a ghetto? 
Our taste is just as bad as that of our 
non-Catholic neighbors. All of which is 
to deplore the mediocrity of some as- 
pects of American culture. 
* 

Good news from the Thomas More 
Association proving that virtue  tri- 
umphs, ambitions can be realized, and 
where there’s a will there’s a way: Ap- 
pointed Sales Manager, John C. Drahos, 
thirteen years with the Association; 
Business Manager, Paul Bularzik; Pro- 
motion and Advertising Director, Joel 
Wells. . . . The Thomas More Associa- 
tion fifth annual staff retreat was held 
at Childerly, September 10 and 11, un- 
der the direction of Father James Mo- 
riarity, Director of Our Lady of Fatima 
Retreat House, Indianapolis. 

I wonder why there are so few biog- 
raphies of saints this year. Usually we 
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are offered an abundance, varying from 
good to mediocre to downright bad, of 
course, but an abundance nevertheless. 

. Father Philip Hughes is lecturing 
at Notre Dame this year. . . . Bruce is 
expecting big Christmas sales for Love 
Does Such Things (formerly titled God 
Greets You at Christmas) a series of 
meditations on the drama of Christmas 
by Father M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. Ten 
illustrations by great Masters in full- 
color are an added feature. 





Letter from Ireland 
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telegraph pole to the next. Garrick or Kean 

or Olivier would have faltered had they 

looked across footlights to an audience un- 
folding napkins and settling down to 
soup. ... 

Accept everything . . . the sweat on 
palms and forehead, hopeless floundering 
among Latin words as big and cumbersome 
as rocks, the humiliation of being corrected, 
of standing like a mute by the rostrum 
while community filed out to recreation, the 
sense of bitter unworthiness. . . 

I believed, as I read it, that a realistic 
discussion of this kind would be a good 
book for novices, or boys thinking of 
entering a novitiate, as it would perhaps 
enable them to sort out their conflicting 
thoughts and better appreciate the kind 
of discipline that awaited them. 

Then I heard that the book was 
banned! The definition of censorship is 
that it applies to books “in their general 
tendency indecent.” Such a description 
cannot be made to fit There Was an 
Ancient House. Now and again in its 
pages was a faint smear of earthiness to 
point the contrast between the world 
and the cloister (necessary subsidiary 
theme), but no more. 

For the benefit of American readers, 
it should be explained that the Irish 
punitive arm of censorship moves slow- 
ly. The book had been in circulation 
for several months, had been favourably 
reviewed in the daily papers, had been 
borrowed and returned in many a Cir- 
culating: library, before the ban fell. 
There was even time for a whole edi- 
tion to be absorbed. Therefore my guess 
is that the author is not involved in se- 
rious financial loss. The publishers are 
Methuen & Co., a foremost English 
firm. The banning affects sales in the 
twenty-six counties only. If it has any 
effect in northern Ireland, or in Eng- 
land, it might even stimulate sales. 
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The supreme act of Catho- 
lic worship is the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. Next in 
dignity come the Hours of 
Prayer, which are set forth 
in the Breviary and known 
as the “Divine Office.” 
These Hours of Prayer 
form an unceasing round 
of praise and prayer during 
the day and night. 


The praying of the Hours 
is obligatory on the Clergy 
and certain Religious. It is 
obvious that the majority 
of laymen cannot find time 
for this great “Work of 
God.” But a worthwhile 
and workable approach to 
the ideal is possible. 
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Knowing that many laymen 
desire to take part in the 
prayer life of Holy Church 
and in the hope that even 
greater numbers will avail 
themselves of the privilege 
of praying in the spirit of the 
Breviary, the Confraternity 
of the Precious Blood here- 
with presents this pocket- 
size Prayerbook. 
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GOD AND HIS CREATION 


Theology Library—Volume Two 
Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. 


Divided into three parts: God Exists, God C:: tes and God 
Governs, this volume comprises twelve chapters by specialists in 
Thomistic theology, who provide a combination of theological pres- 
entation, new insights, inspiration and readability. 


Whereas Introduction to Theology (Volume One) presented 
the sources of theology, God and His Creation plunges into the real 
work of theology. 


New developments in theology are most evident in the chap- 
ters on God Exists, The Octave of Creation, and Man: Cooperator 
with God. In the latter chapter Father Henry views man in his 
modern setting in a fast-changing world and raises questions about 
the father, the family, world of work and women. 544 pp. 


Start building your Theology Library today. 
Volume Two $6.50 





THE PSALMS 
— Fides Translation 


A new and modern translation of the Psalms. The introduc- 
tion by Mary Perkins Ryan helps us to appreciate the Psalms and 
to use them effectively as our prayers. Before each Psalm there is 
a brief summary of the prayer which shows its relation to the New 
Testament when one exists, and its use in the Liturgy. 
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ASPECTS OF THE CHURCH 
Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. 


These essays form a penetrating exploration into the nature of 
the Church. The author deals with her problems, her origin, her 
interior life, her Catholicity and her Sanctity. He discusses the role 
of the hierarchy and the laity. He examines the relationship of the 
Church to the separated churches and to the non-believer. $ 
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PARISH PRIEST 
Eugene Masure 


Shedding new light on the problem of the parish priest’s state 
of perfection, Father Masure considers the specific ascetical means 
available for spiritual perfection. Himself a seminary director he 
explores the nature of the priesthood. His objective is to reinstate 
dignity to the vocation of the diocesan priest. Introduction by Pas- 
cal Parente, S.T.D., of Catholic University. 

A fine gift for priests and seminarians 
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A best-seller! 
Now in its second printing 


LEND ME YOUR HANDS | 
Bernard Meyer, M.M. 


A popular book that tells us why the work of 
the Church will fail if the laity are not active. 
It tells us what we must do in Catholic Action, ~ 
It shows us the many ways we can and must 
bring our religion into everyday life. Includes ~ 
a message from Archbishop Richard J. Cush- | 
ing of Boston. 


2nd printing $3.50 


A special Christmas. gift 
every Nun will love 
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THE CHURCH 


P. Marie-Eugene, O.C.D. 


The sequel to I Want to See God, volume two | 
continues the spiritual journey of St. Teresa. 
In the same practical language, Father Eugene © 
conducts us from the first delights of contem- | 
plation to the heights of divine union. Then he | 
develops in a harmonious way contemplation 
and the active apostolate. A beautiful transla- ~ 
tion by Sister Verda Clare, C.S.C. 696 pages. | 

$6.75 © 
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